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Ts election campaign reached its appointed 








end without any eleventh hour excitement or 

scare such as the pessimists—or optimists— 

had predicted. It was, in the words of the Times, a 
singularly unemotional campaign, in which no simple 
issue was before the country. Unemployment was of 
course a predominant issue. But the battle over this, 
as over certain other matters, was inevitably confused 
by the similarity—or the claims to similarity—in the 
programmes of all three parties. In effect, it was a vote 
on whether Mr. Baldwin’s Government had been, or 
could ever be trusted to be, serious in its efforts to deal 
with this gigantic social evil. We write before the 
result of the polls is known, and we shall waste no ink 
in prophecy. But for many, no doubt, the contest 
meant something deeper than this, and desperate 
attempts were made by Conservative candidates to 
represent themselves as defenders of the Throne and the 
Empire, of property and the family and religion, 
against the ‘* Social Revolution.” This was a difficult 
game to play in face of the studied moderation of the 
Labour programme and of Mr. Baldwin’s own professed 
ardour for admittedly socialistic reforms. And we do 
hot suppose that the Red bogey, even when manipulated 
by Mr. Churchill and Lord Rothermere, really frightened 
more than about twenty-nine of the twenty-nine million 
electors. Lord Rothermere’s eve of the poll appeal in 
the Daily Mail was both pathetic and comic. He 
Wept over the advance of Socialism in the “ Nordic ”’ 
countries; he wept over the fate that threatens our 
Overseas investments ; he wept above all for the stupidity 
that keepsMr. Lloyd George and Sir Herbert Samuel and 
- Keynes from joining with the other anti-Socialists in 


sweeping back the rising red tide. But alas ! he had also 
to weep over Mr. Baldwin, who, instead of saying “‘ We 
have no more money . . . our programme is economy, 
economy, economy,” promises a Factory Bill with ‘ 
fresh flood of regulations and inspectors,” and ‘‘ more: 
fancy education for the working-class child at the 
direct expense of the overtaxed middle classes.”” The 
short answer to all this is that laisser-faire is very nearly 
dead, and not even the incantations of the Daily Mail 
will revive it. 
* * * 

There appears at last to be a good prospect of a 
settlement of the Reparations question. The creditor 
Powers have agreed on a modification of the Young 
plan, and their proposals are said to be acceptable to 
Dr. Schacht—as a “ basis of discussion’ at any rate. 
Belgium is not altogether happy at having her claim 
for the “ depreciated marks ” left out of the reckoning; 
but it seems probable that she will eventually consent 
to settle this matter by separate negotiation, now that 
she realises that the other Powers are sick of her 
intransigence. If agreement is reached on the general 
question, it will have an important bearing on the 
Rhineland. The Young plan does not provide for any 
payment of the cost of the armies of occupation, and 
the Powers will therefore be virtually forced in their own 
interests to evacuate before next September. There 
will be no tears shed over that in this country; indeed 
it is not likely that even the present British Government 
could have kept up the scandal much longer. Its 
removal will not only put an end to a gross injustice to 
Germany, but should help to ease our relations with 
France. 

* * * 

On those relations Mr. MacDonald has made a 

statement of some significance, in view of impressions 
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which are current in France about the policy of the 
British Labour Party, and which are alluded to by 
our Paris correspondent this week. Mr. MacDonald 
has assured M. Sauerwein, of the Matin, that he and 
his party have no intention of quarrelling with France ; 
that, on the contrary, if he were in office, he would 
aim at a better understanding—an understanding based 
not on sentimental gestures, but on realities. In that 
we are sure he would have the sympathy and support 
of the overwhelming mass of public opinion in this 
country. But, of course, the task of extricating ourselves 
from the false position into which Sir Austen Chamberlain 
has put us, and of getting on to a footing of honest 
co-operation between equals, may be one of some 
difficulty. ‘* Realities”? do not always mean quite 
the same thing on this side and on that side of the 
Channel. What exactly, for instance, is M. Poincaré 
driving at when he says that “ peace is still menaced 
by persistent assaults on treaties,” and that “ it would 
be dangerous to trust in the good faith of foreign 
Powers without taking precautions against a return 
of bad faith’? It hardly looks as if he were envisaging 
the kind of Europe which the Labour Party—or any 
other British party for that matter—wants to see. 
His tone indeed, if less truculent, is hardly less sinister 
than that of Signor Mussolini, who declares that 
“a virile and warlike education is necessary for the 
children of Italy, because for long centuries the military 
virtues of the Italian people have been unable to shine.” 
* * * 

The Congress of Soviets, which has just ended in 
Moscow, has established one concrete fact about the 
internal situation in Russia. It has shown very clearly 
that Stalin is master in his own house and that, in spite 
of the rumours to the contrary, his will dominates the 
inner council chamber of Bolshevism. The Congress 
carried out all his wishes with a unanimity and an 
enthusiasm which proved that the strong-willed Georgian 
is the only man in the Soviet Union who enjoys in the 
real sense of the words “ a recognised and much-feared 
authority.” His friends, including his new admirer, 
Maxim Gorki, were elected to the Presidium. The 
Trotsky-Zinovieff opposition did not raise its voice, 
while the “ Right ” tendencies of Bukharin and Tomsky 
were dismissed with the indifference of contempt. 
Stalin’s rule is exercised from behind the scenes. He is 
not in the Soviet Government. He adorns no public 
office. His only official post is that of Secretary to the 
Executive Committee of the Communist Party, and, 
although this position undoubtedly gives him supreme 
control over the machine, he has always shown a strict 
regard for, at any rate, the outward observance of the 
rules of party discipline. He is a dictator who never 
mentions his dictatorship. Nevertheless, he is the only 
Bolshevik since Lenin who has succeeded in establishing 
for himself a universally recognised pre-eminence. 

* * ** 

The Viceroy of India has taken what was virtually 
the inevitable step in postponing the elections for the 
Legislative Assembly and the provincial Councils pending 
the Simon Commission inquiry. Lord Irwin’s announce- 
ment, however, is inexact and it gives no indication 
of what is likely to happen after next winter. The report 
of the Simon Commission cannot be published at the 
earliest before the end of the present year; or as the 
Viceroy puts it, we may look for it at the time when the 
elections would normally have been held. As a matter 
of fact the elections would have begun in November 
and the new Legislatures be meeting in January. If, 
therefore, as Lord Irwin implies, the elections are to 
await a more or less favourable interval that may come 
after the publication of the Simon report and the reports 


et 


of the Indian committees, it would seem only too 
probable that 1930 in India will be, politicaliy, a very 
distracted year. In the meantime the Royal Com. 
mission on Indian labour conditions, of which Mr. J. H 
Whitley is to be chairman, will have started its inquiry. 
The arguments against a mixed body of British and 
Indian members did not apply in this case, and the 
Government has been fortunate enough to gain the 
co-operation of all parties. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri is the 
most eminent of Indian Liberals, and he has a profound 
knowledge of labour conditions throughout the Empire, 
Mr. Joshi represents the best of those Indian societies 
which are devoting themselves to the redemption of 
the depressed classes, and Dewan Chaman Lal is 
prominent member of the Swarajist party, which 
usually prefers to stand aside. Altogether the Labour 
Commission is as representative a body as the Govern- 
ment of India could hope to get for a task of this kind, 
and in the ex-Speaker they have a man who has 
earned a sound reputation for impartiality. 


* * * 


Mr. Bruce, the Prime Minister of Australia, has for 
some time been demanding from the States the surrender 
into the hands of the Commonwealth of their powers of 
wage-fixing and industrial arbitration. At present, the 
Australian Commonwealth, save in the case of shipping, 
has power to deal only with inter-State disputes, and the 
main machinery for fixing wage-rates is in the hands of 
the various States, which have separate laws of their 
own. When Mr. Bruce first proposed the centralisation 
of the entire system under the Commonwealth, the 
Labour Party were in power in most of the States, and 
the demand was uncompromisingly refused. Now the 
position is altered, and Labour is in most States the 
opposition; but the refusal has been maintained by the 
new State Governments. Mr. Bruce has retaliated by 
threatening, if the States will not give him exclusive 
power, to repeal the whole of the Commonwealth laws 
dealing with industrial conditions and disputes, except 
in relation to shipping, and to hand the entire matter 
over to the States to deal with, on the plea that the dual 
system cannot possibly be made to work with success. 
This decision is certain to be strongly opposed ; indeed, it 
looks as if Mr. Bruce were trying it on with the object of 
forcing the State Governments to yive him full powers 
in order to avoid the confusion which repeal of the Com- 
monwealth legislation is likely to create. There is 
certainly a case for the co-ordination of industrial laws 
in the hands of the Commonwealth; but Mr. Bruce’s 
proposals for doing this, directed towards the more 
vigorous suppression of Trade Union agitation, are not 
likely to commend themselves to the Labour Party, 
while the State Governments are probably not only 
jealous for State rights, but also fearful of the effects 
on their own electorates of yielding to Mr. Bruce's 


demands. 
* * x 


The question of safeguarding has been taking 4 
prominent place in the election campaign in the textile 
constituencies of the West Riding of Yorkshire. It 1s 
known that the report of the committee set up to 
examine the claims of a section of the Yorkshire woollen 
manufacturers for a safeguarding duty has been for 
some time in the hands of the Government, but that its 
publication has been postponed until after the election. 
The precise contents of the report are therefore unknown; 
but rumours have been assiduously spread in the West 
Riding that it is favourable to the imposition of a duty, 
and that the Conservative Government, if it is returned 
to power, will definitely protect the woollen industry. 
This is a most unsatisfactory position. If electoral use 
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was to be made of the committee’s alleged findings, the 
report ought to have been published, in order to show 
the public precisely what has been recommended. It 
is confidently asserted in some quarters that the com- 
mittee has not even proposed a duty at all, but has 
confined its report to an examination of the facts, and 
urged that the question of a duty must be settled by 
the Government itself in the light of possible reactions 
on other trades. And, even if a duty is proposed, 
no one knows either its amount or the precise articles 
to which it is to apply. It is, of course, impossible to 
prevent at election times the circulation of rumours 
that may be expected to influence votes; but in this 
case the remedy was in the Government’s hands. 


* * * 


The International Labour Office has issued this week 
a new report on unemployment in its international 
aspects. In the first part of this document an exami- 
nation is made of the relations between unemployment 
and changes in wholesale prices. For many of the 
countries concerned, the available statistics are very 
inadequate and difficult to compare; but on the whole 
a fairly close correlation between unemployment and 
a falling price level makes itself manifest. This is, of 
course, not at all surprising; for the falling price level 
of recent years has been in large part the result of a 
world-wide deflationary movement which has inevitably 
reacted on credit and unemployment. More interesting 
than the general tendency are the exceptional cases in 
which the correlation does not appear. These seem 
to suggest that the problem needs further analysis, in 
order to disentangle the effects of currency deflation 
from those particular falls in prices which are due to 
other causes, such as falling costs of production, or the 
disproportionate development of productive capacity in 
different industries. The I.L.O. memorandum goes on 
to a particular study of the international depression in 
the coal and textile industries. In relation to the coal 
industry, it shows clearly that the root trouble has 
been a lack of elasticity in the world demand for coal, 
so that one country has only been able to market more 
coal at the expense of creating depression in another. 
The conclusion is drawn—and correctly drawn—that 
the solution of the coal problem will not be found 
without some measure of international action for 
either the regulation of markets or the adjustment of 
supply conditions so as to prevent unfair competition. 


* ok * 


In dealing with the textile trades, the I.L.O. report 
brings out chiefly two points—the growth of inter- 
national competition in consequence of the progressive 
industrialisaticn of oriental countries, and the reactions 
of trade depression on the European demand. In this 
case also the international character of the problem is 
Plainly shown; but international remedies do not so 
plainly appear. It may be practicable to bring the 
coal industries of the European countries into some sort 
of national agreement on such matters as hours of 
labour, wage-rates, output and marketing, though even 
this is no easy matter. But there seems to be no chance 
of “rationalising ” internationally a group of trades 
so rapid and uncertain an evolution as those engaged 
In the production of textile goods. As far as this 
country is concerned, the report appears to bear out 
the view that a considerable part of Lancashire’s trade 
M coarse cottons is gone past recall, and that her 
future lies rather with the finer counts, and therefore 
depends on the expansion of markets through increased 
general prosperity. The woollen trade’s prospects even 
More obviously depend on an expansion of the demand 
in industrialised countries, though in this case the 


point is brought out that changes in fashion have 
caused a shifting of demand from the old Yorkshire 
staples to types of fabric which Yorkshire does not 
at present make. Here, then, at least a part of the 
remedy lies in the adaptation of the Yorkshire industries 
to meet changing needs and fashions. But, on the 
whole, the I.L.O. is probably right in thinking that 
the revival of employment in other industries is the 
surest means of restoring the prosperity of the depressed 
European textile trades. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Lord Craigavon has 
good reason to be jubilant over his election returns. After 
an eight years’ spell of office, it is no small feat to have 
secured a renewal of his mandate with a clear majority 
of 22 over all parties combined in a House of 52 members. 
With the exception of the Nationalists, who retained all 
save one of the twelve seats held by them in the last 
Parliament, the Opposition is reduced to three Inde- 
pendents and a solitary representative of Labour. 
Neither the Liberals nor the Local Optionists were able 
to put in a man, and so complete was their rout that 
it is improbable these groups will emerge again in 
Northern politics. Nor is there any reason to regret 
their disappearance. Had the Liberal raid succeeded, 
its effect must have been to affiliate local groups more 
closely to English parties, which is much the worst 
thing that could happen in Ulster politics. The “ Drys ” 
also imported their policy from abroad, but they gave 
it a native twist by the exertions of a group of Presby- 
terian clergymen whose methods suggested to a good 
many laymen an anxiety to revive the vanished glories 
of covenanting days, when it was the function of the 
State to take its orders from the Kirk. It was a real 
misfortune that Labour should have fared so badly. 
The industrial plight of the Six Counties was largely 
responsible for the failure of its candidates, but it is 
also obvious that so far its leaders have not convinced 
the Belfast worker that they have something to offer 
him more.attractive than the Green or Orange favours 
to which he clings so passionately. 


* * * 


Quite clearly Lord Craigavon’s sweeping majorities 
were due in no small measure to the abandonment of 
Proportional Representation and the return to single- 
member constituencies. But the critics, who are 
endeavouring to comfort themselves with allegations of 
gerrymandering and unfair treatment of minorities, 
overlook some salient facts. Undoubtedly the luck of 
the ballot [favoured the official candidates, who, though 
they polled fewer votes in the Belfast contests than 
their opponents, captured a majority of the seats. If 
the various sections of the Opposition had agreed to 
form a united front, the odds are that they would have 
discounted the advantage which big battalions with a 
well-equipped organisation enjoy in single-member con- 
stituencies. As it was, Labour, Nationalists, ‘“ Drys,” 
Liberals and Town Tenants were quite as anxious to 
down one another as they were to score at the expense 
of the Government. Not least of Lord Craigavon’s 
assets was that none of the groups opposed to him was 
prepared to form an alternative Government. One and 
all limited their claim to an appeal for representation 
on a scale that would enable them to exercise pressure 
on the Prime Minister to carry out their programmes. 
In the circumstances the ordinary Ulster voter, little 
as he might like some aspects of the official Unionist 
policy, very naturally decided that, if nobody but Lord 
Craigavon would undertake to govern, the wisest thing 
he could do in his own interests was to return him with 
a safe majority. 

B 
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THE LIMITS OF DEMOCRACY 


N one obvious sense, democracy in Great Britain has 
I already reached its limit. Successive extensions of 
the franchise have now conferred the right of voting 
upon every numerically important section of the people on 
whom anyone is likely to propose seriously that it should 
be conferred. A man or woman, it is true, may still have 
two votes; and to that extent the old ideal of ‘‘ one voter, 
one vote,” is still unrealised, and a certain number of seats 
are made safe for one party by the holders of the business or 
University franchise. But this anomaly, though it may 
call for removal in due course, is not vastly important. 
We are, in this country to-day, almost as democratic as the 
mere diffusion of the right to vote can make us. 

That, all the same, we are far from having achieved 
democracy in any absolute sense no one is likely to question. 
For even “ one adult, one vote,” is clearly no guarantee of 
the absolute political equality of which its advocates, in 
earlier times, used to dream. It is hard enough, to begin 
with, to get many of the voters to exercise their sovereign 
right; and it can by no means be taken for granted that, 
the heavier the poll, the more surely will the result represent 
the common will of the people. For the “ marginal ” voter 
—he who is at the point of indifference whether he comes 
to the poll or not—is unlikely, if he does come, to be induced 
to do so by any really important consideration, or to give 
much serious thought to the way in which his vote ought 
to be cast. There was a relatively heavy poll in 1924; 
but, if we are right in supposing that the “‘ Red Letter ” 
was the chief factor in bringing out the marginal voters, it is 
clear that their votes bore little or no relation to the realities 
of the political situation. They went to the poll on the 
strength of a manufactured impulse almost wholly irrelevant 
to the big issues which their votes actually settled for the 
time. 

The fate of elections, it is often said, depends on the 
“floating vote,” which changes sides according to its 
judgment of the temporary merits of Government and 
Opposition policies and leadership. But this view mis- 
represents the situation. There is a floating vote of this 
sort; and it is an important electoral factor. But there is 
also a floating vote, probably as large, that depends not on 
considered judgment, but on pure prejudice. There are 
voters who may vote either way, according to the success 
of one of the parties in discovering a “‘ stunt ” which reaches 
the consciousness of the non-political electors. There are 
voters who will certainly vote for a particular party if they 
vote at all, but care so little that it needs a successful 
“stunt ” to get them to the booth. And there are even— 
astonishing thought—quite a number of voters who have 
been on the register for many years, and have never even 
troubled to vote at all, despite all the expensive propaganda 
which the various parties have lavished upon them. Even 
the voter who does vote ordinarily regards voting at least 
as much in the light of a duty as of a privilege. 

Moreover, democracy in the “ complete suffrage” sense 
involves either a vast assembly or a series of vast electorates. 
Any modern candidate may well be appalled at the number 
and variety of the persons and groups he needs to woo and 
must, if he is elected, try in some measure to represent. 
“How can all these people possibly have brought them- 
selves to vote for me?” any but the most cocksure modern 
candidate may well be tempted to exclaim. Inevitably 
the vastness of the electorate puts a premium on mass 
methods of appeal. It makes the platform far less, and 
the newspapers far more, important. It gives money a 
power, not so great as it had in the days of rotten boroughs, 
but great enough to fill the hearts of old-fashioned democrat» 


ee 


with dismay. For the limitation of expenses that may be 
incurred by a candidate in his own constituency is a clumsy 
and ineffective check, when so much propaganda can be 
done nationally, without appearing at all in the expenses 
of any particular candidate. Money is still a great electoral] 
power. Without its aid, the country would have heard far 
less than it has heard about the Liberal revival, and 
Mr. Baldwin would have had far less chance of retaining 
many of the seats which he has retained. 

It is easy enough to press generalisation so far, but not 
at all easy to evaluate quantitatively the forces which go 
to the making and marring of our modern democratic 
parliamentary system. The press has undoubtedly great 
power, but how much power? We can only answer such 
a question in a relative way. The press has very little 
power of changing men’s minds, or even of making them 
up, in any real sense; but it has a considerable power, 
given a good “cry,” of bringing marginal voters to the 
poll, and in that way of influencing the results of elections, 
The power, however, is nothing without a cry. Mere 
general exhortations will not serve its end, and rousing 
popular cries are not to be had for the asking. Even a 
“Red Letter” stunt as good as that of 1924 would not, 
in 1929, have produced the results of five years ago, both 
because the conditions are different, with Conservatism this 
time on the defensive, and because the same stunt will 
hardly bear using twice, unless, like the “‘ No Popery ” cry 
in Ulster, it is based on an extraordinarily strong and deeply 
rooted prejudice. Moreover, in this election Mr. Lloyd 
George got in with his appeal first; and, whatever its 
effects on the fortunes of his own party, he effectually 
prevented any stunt from the other side from carrying 
the body of the electorate by storm. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s ‘“‘ pledge” was unlike the stunt 
of 1924 in that it was an appeal to, and not away from, 
realities. But is not the very idea of a stunt, whatever 
its nature, at variance with the spirit of the democracy 
which our ancestors fought to establish? The theory of 
democracy has been throughout essentially a rationalistic 
theory. It pictures the voter thoughtfully incubating for 
the life of a Parliament, and then hatching out a chicken 
of reason from the egg of his political meditation. A stunt, 
surely, is calculated to upset the broody hen, and addle 
the egg. Yet, without stunts, how shall a party flourish; 
for it must somehow catch the ear, and elicit the interest, 
of the marginal electors? It must suppress qualifications, 
and present its programme in a democratic and easily 
intelligible form. It is true that the Labour Party has 
managed to accomplish its successive steps forward during 
the past quarter of a century with singularly little display 
of the showman’s art. But this is largely because it has 
had a compact Trade Union electorate ready to be mobilised 
behind it. And, even so, might it not have advanced a 
good deal faster if it had possessed a first-class political 
showman among its leaders? Showmanship is not 4 
substitute for policy; but policy without showmanship can 
hardly, under modern conditions, get a fair chance. 

None of this is put forward in order to throw discredit 
on the rationalistic element in modern democracy. The 
driving force of modern politics is no doubt reason; but 
the rational politician has to accommodate his reasonings 
to the temper of the ordinary man, who is not primarily a 
politician or even keenly interested in political affairs. 
Democracy is sometimes defended on the despairing ground 
that, even if it fails to achieve any of the rational results 
formerly expected of it, yet it must stand unchallenged, in 
default of an acceptable substitute. No such pessimism 1s 
really called for. The people cannot govern, in any real 
sense of the term; but it is well that those who do govern— 
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the technicians of the governing art—should have, whether 
as politicians or as administrators, to accommodate them- 
selves to ordinary men and women, just as they are. It 
would never do for the politically minded to construct a 
rational Utopia designed only for people like-minded with 
themselves. Accordingly, politicians must continue to 
accomplish far less than they promise, both because they must 
shout loud in order to catch men’s ears, and because the more 
rational their plans, the more certain are they to need 
modification in order to fit them to the moods of ordinary 
men. 

What is not good is that, when the heats of election-time 
are past, we should pretend too much. We have a new 
Parliament—and these words are written without know- 
ledge of what its composition is to be—and for a time, at 
any rate, we have to make the best of it, and to console 
ourselves, where it is not to our liking, with the thought 
that a better one might prove to be sorely embarrassing. 
It is no new idea that a Parliament really composed 
of all the best brains in the nation would probably be far 
too fertile in varying proposals ever to agree upon anything. 
Nor is it novel to suggest that, even with parties advocating 
such opposing doctrines as Capitalism and Socialism at 
war, the victory of one or other does far more to alter the 
pace than the actual direction of political development. 
Even during the past five years the Baldwin Government 
was not so much moving in the wrong direction as crawling, 
with unbelievable sluggishness and many pauses to look 
round, in the right one. The actual direction of political 
practice is largely independent of the wills of parties. 
Wellington emancipated the Catholics, Peel wiped out the 
Corn Laws, Disraeli enfranchised the artisans, and Mr. 
Baldwin widened the scope of State enterprise by passing 
the Electricity Act. It matters which party gets power 
mainly because pace, as well as direction, seems to be of 
vital importance. 

Democracy has lost its glamour; but that is no reason 
for ceasing to believe in it. It becomes a prosaic, instead 
ofa poetic, faith. We are conscious of its limits, and disposed 
to more discreet expectations of its results. Perhaps the 
greatest practical consequence of the change is to raise the 
status of the expert administrator, as the most persistent 
interpreter of the secular political trend. We no longer 
fear him as the foe of democracy; for we recognise even an 
irrational democracy’s power to keep him in check. This 
week’s election will no doubt affect the pace of political 
evolution in Great Britain; but the Whitehall experts will 
know that the direction cannot be so lightly changed. They 
willnot have to scrap all their plans even if a new Government 
comes to power; it is far more a question of speeding up 
or of slowing down. 


FRANCE AND THE ELECTIONS 


Paris, May 27th. 

EVER have the French shown more interest in a 
British General Election than at this moment. 

All the principal newspapers for some time have 
contained articles covering two or three columns of their 
front page, and sometimes running generously into the 
inside pages—and this not for one day only, but every day 
for several weeks. The ablest and most picturesque corre- 
spondents have been sent to England—and even Scotland— 
apparently with instructions to spare neither typewriter 
hor telephone. They have interviewed the party leaders 
on every subject, and have made the most of their pleasant 
Conventional trade marks. No description of Mr. Baldwin 
Would be complete without his pipe; the French have 
‘gnored such ephemeral features as his love of broccoli. 


Mr. Lloyd George is distinguished by a halo of silvery hair 
which, on the whole, is more important politically than 
his scheme for reducing unemployment. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s moustache perhaps receives more attention 
than Mr. Snowden’s inability to be such a perfect Frenchman 
as the emotional Sir Austen Chamberlain. The cartoons 
of Matt have probably become more familiar to the French 
than to the British; I find them constantly reproduced in 
my journals. If, as I am informed, the General Election 
has made little stir in Great Britain, it has provided a 
capital journalistic holiday for France. 

Apart from the popular aspects of this subject, which 
have been exhibited profusely in France, there have been 
some serious expositions of a situation that has a diplomatic 
significance for Europe. In the French comments there 
may be something profitable even for English readers. It 
would be idle to pretend to convey any information about 
the elections from France; but the French outlook is not 
uninteresting. I write before the event, but it is unlikely 
that the French predictions will be greatly falsified. 
Whether the Conservatives obtain a relative majority, or 
whether the Labour Party is relatively the strongest, it 
seems inevitable that a virtual deadlock will be reached, 
and that the Liberals, occupying a central position, will be 
the real masters, who can, if they choose, maintain the 
Conservatives in power, or put the Labour Party in power. 
Thus, with three parties in the field, England will experience 
something like the instability of French politics produced 
by the group system. The French have lately kept some 
temporary stability by approximating in the disposition 
of the Parliamentary groups to the old English system; 
and it will be a curious paradox if this time the British 
should approximate to the French Parliamentary system. 

There were special reasons for the support given to 
M. Poincaré by the Centre groups. The deputies realised, 
after a most unhappy period, that it was folly to upset the 
Government every month or two. But when the vital 
issues have disappeared, the Centre groups can again control 
the Chamber. They have only to shift slightly to the Left, 
joining their forces with those of the Radicals and Socialists, 
for a new cartel to come within the range of possibilities, 
Personally, I do not think the time is yet ripe, for the 
Radicals and Socialists in opposition are at variance and 
cannot frame a common programme. Yet, theoretically, 
the Centre groups can make and unmake ministries as they 
please. 

It is being asked, therefore, whether the Liberals will 
play a similar game in Great Britain—whether they will 
take advantage of their position to make and unmake 
Labour and Conservative Governments. The difficulties in 
the way of a Labour-Liberal Government do not seem 
insuperable in French eyes; the French are inclined to 
bracket together the Labour and Liberal parties. Certainly 
they seem to form a fairly compact Opposition; but this 
is by no means the same thing as forming a solid alternative 
Government. It would appear to the French that it is 
easier for the Liberals to support Labour than to support 
Conservatism. Should the Liberals choose to refrain from 
voting against the Conservatives at the beginning (assuming 
that the Conservatives have a small relative majority), 
preferring to become arbiters in the lobbies, they will be 
unable to pursue such a plan for any length of time. 
Positive action is needed, and they are too deeply committed 
to social and rural schemes, and to the furtherance of a 
more enlightened foreign policy, merely to mark time with 
the Conservatives. A conflict is inevitable, and the fall of 
Conservative government can hardly be averted. 

Yet a working arrangement between the Liberals and the 
Labour Party is difficult. According to the more fantastic 
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speculations of the French, a Liberal-Labour Coalition has 
been under discussion; Mr. Lloyd George was to have been 
appointed Minister of Agriculture, and to have put forward 
a Land Reform Bill; Mr. MacDonald was to have taken 
charge of Foreign Affairs; and Mr. Thomas was to be 
Prime Minister. These negotiations, apocryphal or sub- 
stantially true, successful or unsuccessful, at least indicated 
to the French a certain prospect of unity of Liberal-Labour 
views, except on such questions as nationalisation of mines. 
But if a Liberal—Conservative entente is impossible, and 
a Liberal—Labour alliance is unlikely, and the Labour Party 
alone assumes, at an early date, full responsibility, how 
long will a MacDonald government last? It is believed 
that it will quickly collapse, and that indeed the tactics of 
the Conservatives will be to force the Labour Party to 
take office in order to demonstrate its weakness. Should 
Labour attempt to govern—that is to say, to accomplish 
anything—it would invite defeat. It would disappoint the 
electors if only by its impotence, and the Conservatives 
would soon return on a wave of disillusionment. 

French sympathies are divided. The ‘‘ advanced ” groups 
would like to see the triumph of the Labour Party. But the 
more orthodox groups desire a Conservative victory. The 
orthodox groups in France greatly distrust Mr. Lloyd George, 
whom they regard as definitely anti-French. They admit 
that Mr. MacDonald, on his recent visit to Paris, asserted 
his intention of maintaining cordial relations with France, 
but they point out that other Labour leaders and Labour 
journals have strongly criticised Sir Austen Chamberlain 
for his pronounced pro-French policy. It would be strange 
were the Conservatives, with Sir Austen Chamberlain as 
Foreign Minister, not to receive the suffrages of France, for 
Sir Austen Chamberlain is believed to have lost no oppor- 
tunity of favouring France, even at the expense of good 
relations with other countries, including the United States. 
Whatever may be thought of the statesmanship of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain (and that he has made blunders nobody can 
deny), he is looked upon as the friend of that country which 
he “ loves like a woman.” 

M. Henri de Kerillis, the vigorous polemist of the Echo de 
Paris, doubtless sharing the general view of the role played 
by Sir Austen Chamberlain, issues a dreadful warning in 
solemn italics. He declares that the Labour Party poses 
as the veritable friend of Germany and the veritable adver- 
sary of France, and intimates that if it obtains power the 
relations between France and England will be profoundly 
modified. Yet, he says, the French press of the Left, the 
Socialist and Cartellist press, would welcome the advent of 
the Labour Party, which they would interpret as the victory 
of Democracy over Imperialism. This section of the French 
press, consciously or unconsciously, disregards French 
interests, and hides from its public the disquieting truth. 

He reports, to prove his point, a conversation between his 
friend M. Paul Reynaud and Mr. William Gillies of the Labour 
Party. Whether this conversation should have been pub- 
lished or not, I do not know; but M. de Kerillis affirms that 
a third person carefully noted the questions and answers. 
Mr. Gillies should not, of course, be held answerable for 
opinions which may or may not be accurately recorded; 
but since they have been printed in the principal columns of 
the Echo de Paris, they should be repeated as showing the 
French view of Labour opinions. They fill two columns, 
and therefore I summarise them as correctly as possible. 

According, then, to this version of Mr. Gillies’ declarations, 
the Labour Party unanimously approved the recent statement 
of Mr. Snowden, who expressed the general sentiment of the 
country, and notably that of industrial circles. The Con- 
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France, especially in respect of debts. 
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denounced the “ scandal” of the Churchill-Caillaux accord, 
which France has not ratified, reserving the right to obtain 
even better terms. Nevertheless, France is prosperous, 
as Mr. Cahill, the British Commercial Attaché at Paris, has 
shown; while England is struggling with her unemployment 
problem. France is the spoilt child of Europe. France 
deserved to have her devastated regions repaired, but 
Germany has now paid enough, and the devastated regions 
are reconstructed. It is time to clean the slate of debts, 
but America will only consent to such a course when France 
is disarmed. 

M. Reynaud remarked that France is ready to disarm 
if she is assured of safety. To this Mr. Gillies replied : “ Her 
security! France is afraid of a disarmed Germany, as little 
English children were frightened by their nurses with the 
menace of Boney long after Napoleon was dead! France is, 
in Europe, a hysterical nation . .. M. Léon Blum (the 
Socialist leader) has publicly declared that France has been 
neurasthenic since the war.” 

As for the suggestion that there should be an international 
police controlled by the League of Nations, Mr. Gillies 
exclaimed : “‘ Always your abstract unrealisable construc- 
tions, in order that you may keep your army and dominate 
Europe!” 

M. Reynaud: As you are fearful Jest France should dominate 
Europe, accept the army of the League of Nations. 

Mr. Gillies: Yes, yes. To put a French General at its head! 

M. Reynaud : Not to disarm except in the measure in which we 
obtain security, is the thesis of M. Paul Boncour, whom I believed 
to be a Socialist. 

Mr. Gillies : M. Paul Boncour does not express the ideas of inter- 
national Socialism. You will not disarm. You discourage the 
democratic elements of Germany. You do not carry out the Locarno 
Pact, since you remain in the Rhineland. Well, I tell you that you 
are marching towards war. But do not forget that without us you 
would have been beaten by Germany. And we would not have 
entered the war if Germany had not violated the neutrality of 
Belgium. 

M. Reynaud : And to-day you would be the finest colony of Ger- 
many! ... Many good Europeans see a peril in the East, on the 
side of Poland, whose frontier you have not guaranteed. 

Mr. Gillies : Certainly we have not guaranteed it. We shall never 
guarantee it, for we do not approve of it. 


M. Reynaud : What will happen there after the evacuation of the 
Rhineland ? 


Mr. Gillies : The plan of Germany is to reconstitute herself during 
ten or fifteen years, and then to settle the Polish question. 

M. Raynaud : By what means? 

Mr. Gillies : Pacific. 

M. Reynaud: What will be the difference between your policy 
and that of the Conservatives? ae 

Mr. Gillies : First of all, no obsequiousness. We are not like Sir 

Austen Chamberlain. For the inter-Allied debts we will say : 

** Settle quickly or pay more.” For the Rhineland, if you will not 

go, we will go alone, but not without strongly inviting you to leave 

with us. 

I have given the gist of this reported conversation, first, 
because, in spite of its gravity, it is not lacking in comic 
elements; and, second, because it is impossible to read it 
without appreciating the extraordinary difference of the 
two points of view. It goes without saying that the French 
Nationalist is shocked at the supposed ideas of the British 
Labour Party, and doubtless in his incomprehension he has 
distorted phrases which are little less than horrifying to him. 


SisLEY HUDDLESTON. 





THE FUN OF DRUNKENNESS 


N able critic, recently reviewing a Russian novel in 
which two drunken reprobates were the principal 


characters, protested against the choice of such 
a theme for comic treatment, and added vehemently that 
all the refined drawing-rooms of Chelsea and Hampstead 
will not compel me to believe that drunkenness is funny " 
Moscow, when it is merely disgusting in the Mile End Road. 
The view expressed in the sentence always surprises 
me, or, rather, I have always been surprised that any 








human being who has read the great poets and a 
and who has heard his fellow-creatures laughing in the 
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music halls, in the public houses and in the streets, should 
be capable of holding such a belief. If the definition of 
“fun” is, not something that ought to make us laugh, 
but something that has in fact for centuries made ordinary 
people laugh, it is as clear as noonday that drunkenness is 
one of the funniest things on earth. We may regret this, 
but we have no more right to deny it than that twice two 
make four or that ice is cold. Well, perhaps, a little more 
right, but not much more. There is no room for personal 
opinions on a matter on which the evidence is all on one 
side. 

Yet, in discussions on humour, human beings show an 
extraordinary capacity for flying in the face of the evidence. 
If there is something at which they do not laugh them- 
selves, they maintain that no one ought to laugh at it, and 
conclude from this that it is not even funny. There is 
scarcely a subject, indeed, which somebody during the 
present century has not gravely assured us is not funny. 
We have been told that mothers-in-law are not funny, 
that twins are not funny, that wooden legs are not funny, 
that murder is not funny, that capital punishment is not 
funny, that provincial accents are not funny, that deafness 
is not funny, that this or that is not funny, and that 
especially drunkenness is not funny. There is a sense, of 
course, in which these wholesale denials are true. There is 
nothing essentially funny in a mother-in-law, for instance, 
and I have never known of a single mother-in-law who was 
funny in real life. But it is easy to see how the domineering 
kind of mother-in-law may be the cause of funny situations. 
If a man goes about in terror of his mother-in-law, it is 
no fun for him, but his misery is the material of funny 
stories for his friends. It is the same with nearly everything 
that makes us laugh. Few subjects are funny in themselves : 
they are funny only in so far as they are associated with 
ridiculous situations. There is, for example, nothing 
essentially funny in making love to another man’s wife. 
The Divorce Court does not automatically rock with 
laughter every time a runaway wife and a co-respondent 
come up for judgment. Clergymen can read the story of 
David and Uriah’s wife in the churches without a smile. 
Yet it is undeniable that the wooing of other men’s wives 
has its comic side. Otherwise no actor would find it worth 
his while to produce The Merry Wives of Windsor in the 
theatre, and the greater part of French comedy would 
have long ago perished of laughterlessness. 

Deafness, again, is not funny in itself. Even the most 
callous humorists do not roar with laughter when they 
read of the deafness of Beethoven. But deafness often 
leads to ridiculous misunderstandings that are exceedingly 
funny. And human beings have extracted humour from 
more dreadful calamities than deafness. Charles Lamb was 
surely the most humane of all comic writers, yet it was he 
who found a jest in the unpromising subject of capital 
punishment in ‘‘The Inconvenience of Being Hanged.” 
There is nothing so awful that men have not laughed at 
some aspect of it. There are jokes about the Day of 
Judgment and Hell. There are funny stories about madness. 
Gilbert in The Mikado and The Yeomen of the Guard has 
made hundreds of thousands of us laugh at torture. This 
does not mean that we who laugh are more indifferent to 
the pain of our fellow-creatures than those who could sit 
through The Mikado without a smile. It means merely 
that, for the moment, we think of torture not as torture 
but as something the threat of which has produced a 
ridiculous situation on the stage. Anything that can pro- 
duce a ridiculous situation is, or may be, funny; and, as 
there is scarcely anything, from marriage to a hat blown 
off in the street, that is not capable of producing a ridiculous 


situation, we may reasonably conclude that everything is 
funny at some time or other. 

Drunkenness, everyone will agree, is not funny merely 
as drunkenness. It is sometimes tragic, and there is no more 
fun in a man’s making the lives of his wife and children 
miserable through drunkenness than through meanness or 
ill-temper or any other vice. There are, I think, very few 
whole-hearted advocates of drunkenness, and even the 
drunkards themselves seldom make a gospel of it. On 
the other hand, there is no denying that the drunk man is 
frequently a ridiculous person. He is ridiculous in his gait 
—a lurch followed by a desperate erectness that is a 
grotesque parody of the human walk. He is ridiculous 
in his speech—in his slurred consonants, his repetitions, 
his babblings like the babblings of a man under the influence 
of chloroform. He is ridiculous in his conduct: there was 
a journalist in Manchester some years ago who, havingtaken 
too much liquor, bought two live ducks in the hen-market 
and went off down the street with one under each arm. 
I have seen a drunk commercial traveller on a race-day in 
Galway buying a huge sack of cockles and having a fierce 
argument with a hotel-keeper who would not allow him to 
dump them in the hall of the hotel. Now there is nothing 
essentially funny in a man’s buying ducks or even in buying 
cockles, but there is something ludicrous in a man’s buying 
ducks that he does not want and in his sheepish explanation 
of his irrational purchase to his wife when he gets home. 
Similarly, the irrationality of the purchase of a hundred- 
weight of cockles by a man who does not really want them, 
and his embarrassment as he makes one desperate attempt 
after another to get rid of them, provide a situation at 
which it is possible to smile. When I last saw the man in 
Galway, he was engaged in a hot debate with a porter at 
the railway-station, who was firmly refusing to admit the 
foul-smelling sack to the left-luggage office. 

But we need not go to our own experience for evidence 
that drunkenness, like death, has its amusing side. Our own 
experience is not evidence for those who do not laugh at 
the same things as ourselves. The real evidence is to be 
found in literature. If it can be shown that one comic 
writer of genius after another, from Shakespeare to Mr. 
Wodehouse, has made use of drunkenness as a subject of 
comedy, then, I think, there is no reasonable conclusion 
except that, rightly or wrongly, drunkenness is a potentially 
funny subject. Shakespeare certainly had no scruples 
against making us laugh at drunkards. If Sir Toby Belch 
was not funny in his cups, then Shakespeare had no comic 
gift. As for Dickens, he has left a large family of tragic 
drunk men and comic drunk men, and there can seldom have 
been more innocent laughter than that of his readers when 
Mr. Pickwick, overcome with punch, is carried off on the 
wheelbarrow. Mr. Pecksniff, again, is never more glorious 
than when, exalted with liquor, he comes to the top of the 
stairs and expresses his desire to see Mrs. Todgers’s notion of a 
wooden leg. And did we not in youth enjoy Jos Sedley’s 
drunkenness in Vanity Fair? And have not the greatest 
contemporary comic writers carried on the tradition? Mr. 
Kipling has given us some of the funniest drunken scenes in 
literature in Brugglesmith and My Sunday at Home, and no 
writer has made more hilarious use of the “ next morning ” 
feeling than Mr. Wodehouse. It may be that there are 
people who cannot laugh at any of these things, but it 
must be admitted that they have made ordinary people laugh, 
and that, therefore, from the point of the scientific investi- 
gator they are funny. Deny that drunkenness has its 
comic side, and ,you blot Burns’s drinking songs out of 
literature. 

And you will also rob biography of many an entertaining 
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passage. There are funny stories about Boswell’s drunken- 
ness, about Pitt’s drunkenness, about Sheridan’s drunkenness. 
I have always thought that one of the most amusing of 
anecdotes is that which tells how Sheridan, when picked up 
drunk from the gutter by the watch and asked for his name, 
replied ‘“ Wilberforce.” Nor would biography be more 
amusing if Lamb had always been sober. Is there any letter 
in the world more delightful than that in which he apologises 
to his hostess for having been carried in a horizontal position 
from her house and describes his ludicrous adventures on the 
way home? 

Possibly a looker-on might have said, “‘ Disgusting.” And 
that is one point of view. But, if we look at everything from 
the point of view of the grave moralist, we shall never laugh 
at anything. The misadventures of Parson Adams will 
depress us, and we shall find ourselves grieving over the sins 
of the Artful Dodger. Mr. Pecksniff, Jingle, Mr. Squeers, 
Silas Wegg—we shall be so conscious of their scoundrelism 
that even in their most ludicrous moments we shall be unable 
to smile. Yet, scoundrels though they were—infinitely 
worse scoundrels than the ordinary drunkard in the Mile 
End Road—Dickens saw fun in them, and succeeding genera- 
tions have agreed with him. Why, there is fun even in the 
hangman—witness the Punch and Judy show. There is 
fun even in Death—witness the graveyard scene in Hamlet. 
There is fun in everything in which there is a possibility of 
ludicrous contrast and unexpected happenings. And those 
who see the most fun are often those who see the most 
tragedy, as you may see in Hamlet or Nicholas Nickleby or 
Juno and the Paycock. The truth is, life is all the funnier 
because it is so serious. If there were no commandments 
to break, rogues and sinners would cease to be funny. The 
fun we get from drunkenness is largely due to the universally- 
accepted ideal of sobriety. If everybody were normally 
drunk, the fun would cease. , A 


TO INDIA IN A WEEK 
i advantages of rapid transport over long distances 


are nowhere more apparent than in an Empire so 

widespread as our own. We are still striving to 
regain the position in the world’s trade which we lost as a 
result of the war, and if we are to succeed in our aim it is 
essential that we should make the fullest use of the resources 
of the Empire, and that Britain, the Dominions and the 
Colonies should work together for their mutual benefit. 

The Imperial Conferences which are held every few years 
in London present a striking example of the need for rapid 
Empire communications, when it is realised that the Prime 
Ministers and other representatives of the further Dominions 
spend over two months of their extremely valuable time in 
travelling to and from London. By making use of properly 
organised air routes, the time spent in travelling can be 
reduced by as much as two-thirds, and when night-flying 
services are in operation the saving in time will be even 
greater. 

India, with its immense and heterogeneous population, 
presented at the best of times a difficult problem in adminis- 
tration; in the conditions of to-day the possibility of rapid 
communication between the British and the Indian Govern- 
ments must be of the utmost benefit. 

Those whose interest in aviation is fairly recent are 
probably not aware that the first flight to India was made in a 
four-engined Handley-Page aeroplane over ten years ago, 
“when Cobham was unheard of and the D.H. Moth 
unknown.” It was for those days a very fine performance, 
and included one flight of 800 miles over the sea, and another 
of 1,000 miles non-stop from Cairo to Bagdad. When 


mentioning previous flights, the part played by the Royal 
Air Force should not be forgotten. The Royal Air Force 
inaugurated our London-Paris service, they have operated 
a part of the London—Karachi route for several years, and 
have made regular flights every year over our future 
Cairo—Cape Town route; all of which seems to indicate that 
in the air, as on the sea, “ trade follows the flag.” 

Few people realise what lengthy and careful preparations 
have been made for our first Empire Air Route, which is 
over five thousand miles long. The R.A.F. surveyed and 
laid out the thousand-mile route from Cairo right across the 
Syrian desert to Bagdad, and operated an air mail service 
from the summer of 1921 until it was taken over by Imperial 
Airways, and extended to Basra, at the end of 1927. The 
weather over the whole route has been very carefully studied, 
and a special division of the Meteorological Office was 
established early in 1925 to devote its attention to the 
England-India flying conditions. Monthly summaries and 
charts of the winds at different levels over the Mediterranean 
and the Middle East have been made, using data from a 
large number of stations and extending over several years 
of observation. Daily weather charts have been prepared, 
giving the probable weather over any part of the route for 
each day in the year. 

The greatest difficulties encountered in the preparation 
of this air route have been of a political nature, caused by 
the necessity for flying over, or landing on, foreign territory. 
If it were not for this very real stumbling-block to modern 
transport, we should have had a service from Cairo to Karachi 
at the end of 1927, and our present service would not be 
limited to one machine per week, as it is under the agreement 
with the Persian Government. It is but recently that 
further negotiations with the Greek and Italian governments 
have been completed, so that Imperial Airways can continue, 
subject to certain restrictions, the service which has started 
so well. 

As things are at present, any State, of course, can prevent 
us from running an Empire Air Route which involves a 
landing in its territory. In fact, this has been done. This 
condition of things is unlikely to continue indefinitely, and it 
remains to be seen whether the difficulty will be overcome 
by political or mechanical means. If diplomacy cannot 
procure freedom from these troubles, then it is up to the 
aircraft designer to produce long-distance machines which 
need only land at places within the Empire. 

The air route to India may be divided into the European, 
the Mediterranean and the Eastern sections, each with its 
own characteristics and conditions, and each with its own 
type of aircraft to meet those conditions. The European 
section, from London to Basle, is already well known, and 
is characterised by uncertain, often bad, weather conditions, 
especially at either end of the section. The Mediterranean 
section, which extends from Genoa to Alexandria, occupies 
about three days and involves several sea crossings of over 
two hundred miles each. This route passes down the west 
coast of Italy, across to Greece and so to North Arnica, by 
way of the island of Crete. The weather conditions are 
more settled and generally better than over the European 
section, but there are often severe air disturbances in the 
neighbourhood of those coasts which are mountainous. The 
Eastern section, from Alexandria to Karachi, is the longest 
and most difficult, and it lasts for four days, during which 
time more than 8,000 miles are covered. The stages are 
generally longer, and the number of flying hours per day 1S 
greater than in either of the previous sections. Flying 
conditions, especially towards the end of the route, are 
rendered severe owing to the combined effects of heat and 
high altitudes, both of which reduce the air density and 
hence the climbing powers of the aeroplane. Dust storms, 
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which may extend up to 10,000 feet, and “ bumps” (at 
one time known as “ air-pockets ’’) of considerable depth, are 
further examples of nature’s perversity in these parts. 

On the second day out from Alexandria comes the first 
flight over a great desert, when a non-stop flight of 660 miles 
is made across the Syrian desert from Gaza to Bagdad. 
This area, which is perfectly flat and featureless, has a 
plough-track marking the whole length of the route, so as to 
ensure that each machine shall follow the correct course 
exactly, and pass over the chain of emergency landing 
grounds and petrol depots along the route. As one travels 
down the Persian Gulf the land beconies more and more 
rocky and desolate, and the final stage over Baluchistan 
has been characteristically described by a pilot as “ miles 
and miles of damn-all.” 

The various aircraft used on the service to India have 
several features common to all, the most important being 
that they are designed primarily for safe and regular 
operation. Each machine is capable of flying with full 
load on any two of its three air-cooled engines, and two 
pilots are always carried. Wireless communication with 
the ground stations is maintained throughout the flight, 
and in the unlikely event of a forced landing it is possible 
to use the wireless apparatus whilst down on the ground. 
In addition to its load of passengers each machine carries 
a considerable weight of luggage and mail. Cabin lighting 
and full night-flying equipment are installed in all the 
aircraft. The new machines used on the European section 
carry 20 passengers, and are faster and less noisy than those 
of the ordinary passenger service. Each passenger has his 
own window, which may be open or shut as required, and 
in cold weather the cabin can be heated. 

For the Mediterranean service all-metal flying boats are 
used, and these have the distinction of being the quietest 
and most comfortable aircraft on the route. The fifteen 
passengers’ seats are placed in the hull, with a porthole 
opposite each seat, and a buffet is installed at the end of 
the cabin. The engines are above the hull, which is metal- 
covered, instead of on each side of it, and this arrangement 
reduces the vibration and noise to a minimum, so that the 
passengers can carry on a conversation without undue 
effort. This is the only English air-line machine in which 
smoking is allowed. On the final part of the route the 
aeroplanes used are superior in speed and climb, in order to 
compensate for the more severe conditions. Only seven 
passengers are carried, out of a possible fourteen, the re- 
maining accommodation being used for mails. The cabin 
is large, the ventilation being arranged for tropical conditions. 

The advantage of speed in air travel is so great that other 
advantages, some of them entirely independent of the speed, 
are often ignored or forgotten. On British air lines the 
insurance rates for goods are less than half those quoted for 
land or sea transport, largely on account of the fewer 
opportunities for tampering with consignments en route. 
In the transport of bullion over great distances there is in 
addition a considerable saving in interest, due to the shorter 
time spent in transit. As for travel pure and simple, to 
see a country from the air gives one a view which is as 
comprehensive as a map and yet full of living detail, and it 
is the only possible way in which one can obtain in a few 
minutes a true idea of the appearance of a strange city. 

Air transport is often regarded as an unduly expensive 
means of saving time, and on the comparatively short 
European services, where the saving is counted in hours, 
there may be some justification for this attitude. On the 
toute to India, on the other hand, the saving amounts to 
Weeks, and cannot be considered dearly bought. The 
hormal steamship service to India takes about 238 days, 
and the fastest, overland via Marseilles, about 16 days. 


If you travel by Imperial Airways it takes seven days and 
costs you £130. The air way, therefore, costs about half 


as much again, but it reduces the time of travel to less than 
one-third of its normal figure. 


The first few weeks’ operation have shown that the public 
have confidence in the service, and that the use of the air 
mail is rapidly increasing. It will not be long before it 
becomes worth while to use aeroplanes specially designed 
for mail-carrying; and it would then be possible, by flying 
all day with relays of pilots, to reach India in six days. 
A development which is bound to take place in the 
not-too-far-distant future is night flying, which, by the 
way, is very much more comfortable in hot countries than 
flying by day. Probably few passengers at present would 
care to fly day and night for several days on end, but there 
is no reason why letters should not. It should then be 


possible to send mails from London to Karachi in about 
four days. 


The extension of the route across India, and eventually 
to Australia, is a natural sequence, and the Indian Govern- 
ment has already called for tenders to operate a service 
from Karachi to Delhi. It has also announced the intention 
of extending the service eventually as far as Victoria Point, 
on the Malay border. But it may be as well to end on a 
note of warning. The Dutch are already operating an air 
service in their own East Indies, and are planning a service 
between those colonies and Holland. The amount of traffic 
to be obtained on this route is not unlimited, and in the 
event of one company operating an air line there might be 
insufficient to enable a second line to pay its way. Our 
Cairo—Karachi service started more than two years after 
it was intended to do so. A similar delay in the case of the 
Karachi—Caleutta—and—beyond service may well be fatal to 
its success, E. N. B. B. 


Correspondence 
THE STATE AND THE RAILWAYS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—One must agree with much that you say in your article 
this week on ** Road and Rail ”—that, for example, the preserva- 
tion and improvement of our railways is essential to commercial 
prosperity, and that it would have been better had a unified 
railway system been created in 1920. Nevertheless, it often 
happens that some of the shrewdest comments upon politics 
contained in THe New STATESMAN are to be found in the 
City article. Referring last week to the agitation for railway 
improvement carried on by Lord Beaverbrook’s newspapers, 
Mr. Emil Davies said that these journals, “ after inveighing 
against the lack of business capacity of the railway boards, 
suggest that the Government should, by means of guarantees, 
place millions more at their disposal for modernisation purposes. 
As some politicians are giving lip-service to these proposals, 
it is desirable to point out that this guaranteeing of loans to 
enable the companies to obtain additional capital at a low rate 
of interest weakens the credit of the nation, and renders still 
more remote the possibility of converting the National Debt 
into loans giving a lower rate of interest. If the railways are 
entitled to this indirect form of subsidy, so are numerous other 
branches of industry which, by reason of misfortune or inefficient 
management in the past, are similarly unequipped to meet 
modern requirements.” 

When you favour, in this week’s article, extending to the 
railways ‘‘ the possibility of getting their capital on gilt-edged 
terms ** by means of a State guarantee, one wonders if you have 
sufficiently considered the arguments against this course advanced 
by your distinguished contributor. Even supposing that you 
are satisfied that the urgent necessity of dealing with unemploy- 
ment would justify the pledging of State credit, do you not 
think that there is reason in his contention that the funds raised 
should not be handed over to the present boards of directors? 
Would not a policy of nationalisation appear to be the best in 
the circumstances—especially as it would bring about that 
unification which you would like to see ?—Yours, etc., 

40 Alcester Road, H. ApAtR MARQUAND. 

Moseley, Birmingham. 
May 25th. 
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To the Editor of Tuzt New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Commenting on May 18th on the proposal for raising 
capital under State guarantee for the railways, you remark that 
this proposal has been made more than once in your columns, 
that it is in harmony with the Labour Party’s declared views, 
and finally that it is in itself perfectly sound. 

In the same issue your City Editor writes as follows on this 
same proposal : 

““As some politicians are giving lip service to these 
proposals, it is desirable to point out that this guarantee of 
loans to enable the companies to obtain additional capital 
at a low rate of interest weakens the credit of the nation, 
and renders still more remote the possibility of converting 
the National Debt into loans giving a lower rate of interest.” 

Your readers, who recognise gladly that your views on all 
important matters, whether acceptable or not, are always 
courageously clear, may well ask with bewilderment on which leg 
you really stand, and which of these two utterances may be 
quoted by you in the future as representing your views. 

Yours, etc., JOHN BARRAN. 

65 Eaton Square, S.W. 1. 

[The contradiction which our contributors have discovered 
here will, we think, disappear on further examination. We 
agree that complete railway unification—probably under a 
Commission operating independently on behalf of the State—is 
desirable, but we doubt if it can be done at once, or if, in relation 
to other matters claiming the immediate attention of Parliament, 
it is urgent enough to claim prior treatment. It is therefore 
necessary to make interim arrangements pending unification ; 
and among these we favour, on strict conditions, the raising of 
capital for the railways under State guarantee. As for the 
contention that this treatment can hardly be accorded to the 
railways without according it, in certain eases, to other industries 
as well, why not so accord it? Possible adverse effects on the 
rate at which the State can borrow deserve full consideration ; 
but if the State lending is confined to really sound forms of 
enterprise, we believe any such effects can be avoided. There is 
no reason why a State guaranteed issue should depress State 
credit any more than any sound and well-secured industrial issue 


of preference shares or debentures by a private concern. 
—Ebp. N.S.] 


SEA BIRDS AND OIL 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—This Society is continually receiving reports from all 
parts of the coast of sea birds being covered with oil. The birds, 
being unable to fly, cannot find food and, therefore, are doomed 
to lingering and painful death unless kind-hearted people come to 
their rescue. 

This unhappy state of things will continue until there is a law 
compelling owners of oil driven ships to fit them with machinery 
for preventing waste oil being discharged into the sea; a Bill with 
this object has already been presented in Parliament on behalf 
of this Society. 

Meanwhile, may I appeal to anyone who sees a bird covered 
with oil to catch it, clean it, and liberate it? If the bird is beyond 
help, it should be killed painlessly at once.—Yours, etc., 

E. G. Farrnoime, Captain, 


Royal Society for the Chief Secretary. 


Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
May 28th. 


SLANG 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 


Srr,—Mr. Stonier, in his article in your issue of May 4th, doubts 
whether rhyming slang “‘ was ever used widely in conversation,” 
and seems to think that much of it is purely literary. Any man 
who served in the ranks during the last war could tell him that, 
far from being “‘ family jokes invented by lexicographers,” these 
curious phrases were then in constant use in the Army, where 
they probably still persist. It was the exception to hear “ boots ”’ 
or “socks” mentioned: the usual terms were “ dai y roots” 
and ‘ almond rocks.’’—Yours, ete., Eric BATTERHAM. 

May 22nd. 


Miscellany 
DON GIOVANNI AND NORMA 


OVENT GARDEN this week has provided two 
sensations. The first was unpleasant, in the form 


of one of those scratch performances of Don Giovanni 
which all lovers of Mozart have become accustomed to 





expect from Covent Garden. The other was the first 
performance for about forty years of Bellini’s Norma, with 
Rosa Ponselle, a soprano new to London, in the title role. 

It is a mystery why Don Giovanni, which is one of the 
great musical masterpieces of the world, should always be 
treated so scurvily at Covent Garden, no matter under 
what management. This year it has been sandwiched jn 
between the German and the Italian seasons as if it were 
an orphan work belonging to nobody. It was sung in 
Italian by a mixed Italian-German—English cast under a 
young English conductor of Italian origin, Mr. John 
Barbirolli. Individually, some of the singers were good, 
especially the baritone, Mariano Stabile, a fine artist whose 
singing and acting are in every way satisfactory. Indeed, 
one would be lucky to hear better performances than his 
as the Don this year and as Falstaff in Verdi’s opera a 
couple of seasons ago. He is the best Italian baritone that 
we have heard at Covent Garden for many years, but his 
unfailing polish and sparkle only served to show up more 
vividly the comparative crudity of many of the other 
singers, especially the women. Don Giovanni demands 
three first-rate sopranos, and, curiously enough, it is generally 
easier to find a satisfactory Zerlina than a Donna Anna 
and a Donna Elvira. As a singer, Elizabeth Schumann 
has limitations which are more noticeable on the concert 
platform than on the stage; but she is a true artist and 
has real style and charm, so that her Zerlina is acceptable. 
But neither the Donna Anna nor the Donna Elvira were 
what they should have been, and the voice of the newcomer, 
Anne Roselle, was often hard and unattractive in tone. 
The English tenor, Mr. Heddle Nash, gave me a pleasant 
surprise; his Ottavio was a good piece of work—his tone 
pleasing and his phrasing free from the woodenness which 
afflicts most Ottavios; but Ottavio is not a part that calls 
for great singing or acting, and it ought to be within the 
scope of an English singer. 

The performance as a whole lacked power and brilliance 
and unity of style. Mr. Barbirolli’s tempi were on the slow 
side, which might have been a virtue if he had had at his 
command the necessary flexibility and the virtuosity to 
make proper use of his tempi. As it was, he could never 
rise to the dramatic intensity demanded or achieve the 
brilliance that Don Giovanni offers such opportunities for. 
Also, like so many other conductors, he does not seem to 
realise that until an orchestra can play sforzandos piano, 
it does not begin to be able to play Mozart. In this 
connection I would like to quote a passage from a letter 
I have received from a Viennese friend who has just heard 
Toscanini and the Scala orchestra and company perform 
in Vienna Verdi’s Falstaff and Donizetti’s Lucia di. Lammer- 
moor. The Italians’ success in Vienna has been sensational. 
My friend writes : 

I went to hear Toscanini conducting the Scala “ ensemble” in 
our open house last Saturday... I heard Falstaff. It was 
perfectly magnificent. The whole score is practically composed of 
delicate little pizzicato phrases—hardly one real Verdi cantilena 
in the whole opera; it is full of esprit and wit, and Toscanini made it 
sound like the buzzing of millions of winged insects all the time. 
The voices were not particularly attractive—even Falstaff was _ 
very good without being brilliant—but the ensemble singing an 
parlando and the orchestral precision and verve were magnificent ; . 
the connoisseurs were in raptures, and said they had not heard such 
perfection since the days of Mahler . . . the whole visit was & huge 
success for the Italians, which I am very glad of, for political —s 
too—especially as there had been an unfortunate incident at a — 
match against an Italian team a short time ago. It seems, after aul, 
that the arts are a better means of promoting pacifism than the sports. 
If we had a conductor who could spend three years 

training an orchestra to play Don Giovanni and never 
allowing anything above a mezzo-forte until he got ~ 
whole range of expression between pian pianissimo 4? 





mezzo-forte, making all his sforzandos piano, but always 
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with the maximum incisiveness, then we might be ready to 
get something of the brilliance and precision that Toscanini 
gets from his Scala orchestra. But that alone would not, 
of course, achieve the unity of style that Don Giovanni 
ts when it is performed either in Milan as an Italian 
a buffa or in Vienna as a Viennese baroque master- 
piece; for Richard Mayr’s Leporello, for example, is quite 
different from the Italian low-comedy way of playing 
Leporello as exemplified this week by Fernando Autori. 
What finally killed the performance of Don Giovanni last 
Monday were the waits between the scenes. This is fatal 
to the dramatic rhythm of the opera, and it is disgraceful 
that there should be half-a-dozen waits of six or seven 
minutes between scenes in a performance at Covent Garden. 
The performance of Norma on Tuesday, however, did 
something to make amends for the disappointment of Don 
Giovanni, although the orchestral playing was not always 
as sensitive and as brilliant as it might have been. 
Vincenzo Bellezza is a fine, vigorous conductor with an 
excellent command of the orchestra, but he is at times a 
trifle crude. The tenor was extremely crude and an 
ungainly actor, but Irene Minghini Cattaneo was an accept- 
able Adalgisa, and Rosa Ponselle’s Norma was absolutely 
first-rate. It is something of a criticism of Bellini that 
a Norma as good as Rosa Ponselle can make us forget all 
other deficiencies, for certainly the greatest baritone who 
has ever lived could not carry the opera Don Giovanni on 
his shoulders. But I do not want to point to the limitations 
of Norma; I admire this remarkable work of true genius 
too much to waste time arguing that Bellini was not a 
Mozart. Let us thank Heaven that he was not a Wagner 
and proceed to dwell upon his remarkable virtues. Norma 
has a certain grave sublimity such as we do not find else- 
where than in the operas of Beethoven and Gluck. Mozart 
was too myriad-minded, too Shakespearean in his dramatic 
range, to achieve this kind of simplicity. But Norma, to 
my mind, is a work of pure and solemn beauty, with some 
marvellous pages. Surely Norma’s opening scene in the 
first act, when she cuts the fresh foliage of the sacred oak, is in 
general conception and execution one of the most remarkable 
achievements in all opera! And I cannot praise too highly 
Rosa Ponselle’s singing of this grand aria, with its noble 
breadth of conception and exquisite beauty of detail. Here 
she showed herself to be no mere prima donna with a voice 
of magnificent flexibility, but an artist of dramatic imagina- 
tion and exquisite musical feeling, whose spacing of her 
musical paragraphs and phrasing of her musical sentences 
are beyond reproach. Her coloratura is not only smooth 
and in perfect tune, but is beautifully shaded. This is the 
first time I have heard Rosa Ponselle, but judging from this 
performance she seems to be, as an actress and as a singer, 
ina class all by herself among the Italian sopranos of the age. 
I should like all who love music to hear Rosa Ponselle 
in Norma. With her aid those who find it difficvit to accept 
an abandoned operatic convention may be stimulated to 
use their imagination a little. Much of Bellini’s coloratura 
May sound dead and conventional to our ears. It does 
not sound so to mine—except when sung by incompetent 
singers—and I am hopeful that Rosa Ponselle’s singing 
may make others realise the freshness and significance this 
music had to Bellini’s generation—virtues it still has for 
those of us who are not imprisoned in the new but not superior 
conventions of our own time. For Bellini was a composer 
of true genius, and the work of true genius never becomes 
mere dead convention. Every form of expression used by 
genius inevitably goes out of fashion, and for a time one 
fashion is too recently demoded for its forms to be accessible 
to our sensibility. But when a period is sufficiently remote 
for us to cease to see it merely as old-fashioned, then we can 


perceive once more the real life and beauty of the true works 
of art produced in that age. The conventions of Norma 
are not intrinsically one whit more absurd than the con- 
ventions of Tristan und Isolde, or the Ring, or of any 
operatic form that will ever be devised. Everything depends 
upon the use made of the convention, and Bellini’s musical 
genius flowers as vigorously in Norma as Strauss’s does in Der 
Rosenkavalier, and is of finer quality. W. J. Turner. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
METHOD OF PAUL VALERY 
p'« VALERY, I suppose, is the only living poet who 


can claim to have become a figure of European 

importance. His name is received with equal 
respect in Paris, London and Berlin. Welcomed by the 
old, who find in his work an echo of their own youthful 
revolutionary enthusiasms, he is also accepted, though 
somewhat grudgingly, by the young. He reintegrates, we 
are told, the Symbolist adventure of the closing years of 
the nineteenth century in the main tradition of classical 
French verse—an eminently respectable function.. Yet 
how gracefully, while avoiding any suspicion of academic 
tameness, he has managed to perform it! Just as English 
political life has accustomed us to the spectacle of suc 
cessive coats of violently republican red continually dying 
away and melting into the Fabian effulgence of pale imperial 
pink, so we have grown used to watching the fauve, the 
intellectual wild-man of ten years ago, change skins with 
the “‘tamed and shabby tiger,” the urbanely temporising 
critic, of a new decade. M. Valéry has done better than 
that; if there is one aspect of his achievement which is 
even more worthy of our respect than the actual quality 
of his verse, it is the extreme skilfulness which has dis- 
tinguished the conduct of his poetical career—the patience 
and subtlety with which, like some clever gardener, amid 
the blaze of short-lived annuals, the brilliant efflorescence 
of premature and ephemeral reputations, he has cultivated 
a flower as tough as it is apparently insubstantial, the 
orchidaceous blossom of a perennial literary renown. 

His Introduction to the Method of Leonardo da Vinci* (now 
available in an excellent English translation) was written 
when Valéry was twenty-three years old; then followed a 
long period of silence. In the meantime, it is reported, 
the poet had apprenticed himself to finance. No doubt he 
was successful; for Valéry’s intelligence is neither so positive 
and so direct that it would refuse the airy intricacies of 
modern business, nor yet so fanciful and uncontrolled that 
it would prove itself incapable of assimilating the mass of 
mechanical detail, dead ciphers and tedious calculations, 
with which the administrator or the financier is bound to 
fill his mind. There is no fallacy, he realised, perhaps, more 
disastrous than the maxim which advises a young man to 
‘* strike while the iron is hot”; so many factions will be 
glad to discover in the débdcle of a second volume an excuse 
for dismissing the first. During an interval of silence, the 
effect of a piece of music, far from being diminished, has 
the leisure to search out and consolidate some foothold, 
however slight, on the treacherous declivity which leads 
to eternal oblivion; besides, we would rather be forgotten 
and vanish utterly than remain for ever fixed and embalmed 
in the glutinous secretions of a popular and ill-deserved 
success. A return, we may argue, is not worth the trouble 
of making if it cannot be accomplished safely after a lapse 
of several years. Thus it was, at least, that Paul Valéry 
returned. He returned triumphantly. His triumph was as 
subdued and as modest as it was momentous and far- 


* Introduction to the Method of Leonardo da Vinci. By Paul Valéry. 
Translated by Thomas McGreevy. Rodker. 18s, 
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reaching. So discreet had been his hegira, so quiet and 
tactful was his homecoming, that, when the larger public 
was finally apprised of his existence, he had already reached 
an altitude from which, it seemed, there was no possibility 
of dislodging him. 

The body of his work is still very small; and, though it 
would be cynical to conjecture that, in the last particular 
as in others, he has been guided by that rare tact which, I 
have tried to demonstrate, is a determining factor of his 
composition, it is obvious that the narrow and manageable 
compass of his achievement has done a great deal towards 
recommending him to his contemporaries. For let us be 
honest! How many of us are prepared to embrace Victor 
Hugo, say, in his mountainous entirety? Or Browning? 
We seek the volatile essence, contriving, where we may, to 
extract it from the monstrous redundancies among which 
it is contained. Orchestral poetry has no longer the same 
power over our imaginations. Reading Prometheus Unbound 
or another work of the same bulk and pretensions, we are 
like the jaded listener in an opera-house who strains his 
senses to unravel from the majestic hubbub (including, as 
inevitably it does, so much that is superfluous, rhetorical 
and false) a single, uncomplicated strand of melody which 
he can carry away with him, repeating as he walks: “ That 
is music; that is the voice of the human poetic spirit, 
subdued but unmistakable, amid the tautological uproar 
which it has inspired, but of which it is ultimately quite 
independent ! ” 

Hence the doctrine of “ pure poetry,” and the inclination, 
common both in critics and in writers themselves, to con- 
centrate on such few poets and on such precious and 
occasional examples of their work as appear most faithfully 
to reflect that penetrating and elusive harmony which, we 
believe, is the spirit and centre of all great verse. The 
Romantic cavalcade has passed by, a procession principally 
charming for its verve, its boisterous enthusiasms, the 
number of extraordinary and picturesque inconsistencies 
which it swept along in its wake; an autumnal hush now 
descends across the poetic scene, like the grave and melan- 
choly hush which often precedes nightfall : 

Dieu! que le son du Cor est triste au fond des bois ! 

and we are especially grateful to the poet who, instead of 
parodying the sonorous utterance of his immediate pre- 
decessors, is content, beginning, so to speak, where they 
left off, curtailing the operatic prelude and striking directly 
at the centre of an immemorial poetic problem, to give us, 
in as concentrated form as lies within his scope,'the pure 
alcohol of poetry and spare the customary dilution of 
rhetoric and personal sentiment. 

That Valéry’s poems, collected, for instance, in the 
volume called Charmes, do all this, it would, of course, be 
idle to pretend. For poetry must be “impure”; so thin 
and rarefied an essence, we cannot hope ever to enjoy it 
except in the diluted state. As it is, Valéry’s reader may 
catch himself regretting the more liberal allowance of 
“ foreign colouring matter” once employed to render verse 
palatable. Though, like his master, Stéphane Mallarmé, 
prolific of images attenuated almost to the point of invisi- 
bility, Valéry is happiest when he is exploring some vein of 
majestic commonplace : 


Ils ont fondu dans une absence épaisse, 
L’argile rouge a bu la blanche espéce, 

Le don de vivre a passé dans les fleurs ! 
Ou sont des morts les phrases familiéres, 
L’art personnel, les Ames singuliéres ? 

La larve file ou se formaient les pleurs. 


Les cris aigus des filles chatouillées, 

Les yeux, les dents, les paupiéres mouillées, 
Le sein charmant qui joue avec le feu, 

Le sang qui brille aux lévres qui se rendent, 

Les derniers dons, les doigts qui les défendent, 
Tout va sous terre et rentre dans le jeu! 


<n, 


Elsewhere, as in the second version of Le Serpent, an 
underlying metaphysical preoccupation lends a sort of 
crabbed harshness to the usually smooth movement of his 
verse. Elsewhere, again, he shows himself, in the borrowed 
Johnsonian sense of the word, a metaphysical poet par 
excellence. His images, that is to say, are drawn exclusively 
from the intellectual world; we appreciate his witty intro- 
duction of the ancient and (to the present writer) quite 
incomprehensible paradox of Achilles and the Tortoise; 
but we are none the less as uncomfortably affected by the 
presence of this piece of scholastic flotsam as by many 
similar relics in the verse of John Donne. 

The case of his famous Introduction to the Method of 
Leonardo da Vinci is rather different. Notice first, though, 
that it is not intended as, in any way, a serious study of its 
mighty subject. Leonardo is the pretext, the real theme 
none other than a courageous attempt to materialise, round 
a name and given attributes, an ideal of the Creative Intelli- 
gence bent on subjugating the chaos of the material universe, 
The writer was a young man; his choice of subject or 
pretext, a modern critic has lately pointed out, was both 
dangerous and deceptive. The issues involved are, at all 
events, larger and more abstract than could be conveniently 
debated here. It must be sufficient to remark that the 
strength and beauty of this work (as of most) are its digres- 
sions—passages in which Valéry celebrates the godlike, 
all-conquering curve described by the development of his 
imaginary hero. For it is a peculiarity of great men that 
we love them not so much for the qualities which they 
actually possessed as for the qualities which they help us 
to discover in our own brains; their highest gifts are those 
which they gave unwittingly. Of this principle, M. Valéry’s 
Introduction is an unusually striking instance. In three 
hundred years’ time, another young poet, as masterful in 
his soaring irrelevancies, may be writing an introduction to 
the method of its justly celebrated author. 

PETER QUENNELL. 


THE OFFSPRING OF HEAVEN 
AND HELL: A DOUBLE 


ALLEGORY 


HE Angel sent to Man crouched in the meads, 
| Hiding from trafficking towns and roadways’ ringing. 
And she was strange arrayed in gipsy weeds, 
Green fluttering rags, blue patches to them clinging. 
She’d taken human form, because worn creeds 
Had banished God and sent Him sunwards winging. 
She, and not He; though He it has been written ; 
I have not erred; I am not falsehood-smitten. 


She seemed a slut, though starry, not of strumpets. 
Full oft she seems a slut to swells in chariots, 

To men who drive swift horses, blow loud trumpets, 
And turn a pampered cheek to ermined Harriets. 

This Bride of God was cooking—baking crumpets, 
Beans, hard potatoes, and elf nuts called “‘ scariets,” 

When Satan saw her sitting near the fire; 

And Satan’s soul was shaken with desire. 


Satan was shouting oaths and drinking whisky, 
Or if not whisky it was elfin water ; 
In skins he was, all wild-beast clad, mad-frisky, 
Cutting queer capers, gamesome as he caught her. 
He would have kissed her mouth, but deemed it risky, 
She drawing back and questioning why he sought her; 
Then, pitiful, she offered a potato; 
He looked so blistered, Hell had burnt him so. 
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She saw him through the flesh, that dark deceiver. 
And God looked down, and would not interfere. 
She did not know he was the spirit’s reiver, 
But murmured soothing words, and called him “ Dear.” 
And he, desiring not to vex or grieve her, 
Ate the potato, bit a cake in fear, 
Wondering if her Spouse would quit the skies 
And turn each grain of food to torturing flies. 


And so this bride of God, this fay of Heaven, 
This moth of wonder, hoverer from far spheres 
Was wooed of Satan seven days and nights seven, 
Forgetting who she was, whence her compeers. 
And Satan sullied her with Hell’s dark leaven, 
And kissed her amaranth mouth, and calmed her fears; 
And then he left her in the meadows wild 
The day he knew that she was quick with child. 


And as her time drew near she left the meads, 
The dripping dingles and the woodland spaces, 
And knocked at rich men’s doors, and told her needs, 
Searched every heart, and scanned all human faces. 
“Oh! take me in,” she whimpered, ‘* My heart bleeds 
From childbirth terror; I’m in fettering traces.” 
But all men shook their heads, and closed the door 
Coldly; or struck her pitiful face—and swore. 


0! thus it is God’s angels are maltreated, 

The Holy Ghost in fetters deep despised, 
Detested, spat on, very vilely cheated ; 

It is the gilded Form that’s finely prized. 
And so, not angry, but her hopes defeated, 

When Man’s dark soul she’d plummeted and sized, 
She left the friendless streets of town and village, 
And sought a refuge far from human tillage. 


Nine days she walked; then reached the salty beaches; 
She could no further without taking ship : 

And that’s the thing a starving sojourn teaches— 
Disowned, seek port, and give harsh land the slip. 

She saw a vessel in the harbour reaches, 
Its canvas monsoon-filled, prow on the dip. 

The sailors nodded, smiled, and let her enter; 

None asked her name, her purpose, or who sent her. 


Eastwards away they sailed, a seven weeks’ blunder 
Through scampering seas and roaring hurricanes ; 
The skies ran thick with flame and crackling thunder. 
“Gods! Help!” they cried, ‘‘ We'll flounder ‘neath these 
rains.” 
And all seemed lost, when they discerned — Strange 
Wonder !— 
A fair green island ’mid the ocean plains; 
The circling waves shone soft as spagnum mosses, 
And ended seemed their bitterest pains and losses. 


And here they landed, and the woman left them, 
She who had saved their bodies from the seas, 

Steered timbers round the rocks that else had cleft them, 
Yet all unconscious of the half of these. 

Though of her power she never clean bereft them, 
But left her spiritual presence on the screes, 

And on the glistering surf and saffron beaches, 

And on the resinous planks and blue sea-reaches. 


And she—she wandered over hill and mountain, 
Through dale and dingle, vale, and bilberry coomb, 

Past waterfall and tinkling rill and fountain, 
Seeking a cell of rest, a sheltering room. 

But none she found; deserted was the mountain, 
Lonely the valley, all the glades breathed gloom. 


She found no human soul upon that island. 
Forlorn as ravening seas seemed all the dry land. 


Then swift her time came on her, and she rested 
Beside a miry bog beneath the moon. 
The summer trees around shone emerald crested. 
‘** Wild Land !” she cried, ‘‘ My child shall bring you boon. 
My loins with terrible power have you invested ; 
Strange progeny your wastes shall people soon. 
Come to me, Spirits of Earth, and Sky, and Water ! 
Know me, your noble Ferment, the Void’s daughter ! ” 


Two days and nights she travailed, lonely grieving ; 
But she was comforted by Earth and Sky. 

The trailing clouds, their rainbows for her weaving, 
Murmured sweet music as they drifted by. 

The woodland fays, their crystal grottoes leaving, 
Imbued the fragrant air with carol and cry. 

And all the glade was loud with fairy ringing. 

Bright flower-bells tinkled to the thrushes’ singing. 


And goblin-men came out with knives and brushes, 
And slew the snakes and serpents in the ferns : 
They fetched her berries from the bramble bushes, 
And speckled trout and minnows from the burns; 
And many a pillow fine of pliant rushes, 
And syrup-draughts in little snail-shell urns. 
The wild hawk watched beside her with the wren; 
No fierce beast crept upon her from dark den. 


For her the cataract curbed its sullen clangour, 
The lichened precipice gleamed mauve and gold, 
The glooming tarn woke glittering from its languor, 
The tossing mountains brightly round her rolled. 
Till spake a troll, ‘‘ More humour!” Half in anger 
‘* Things are too dreamy; children must be bold.” 
And so the desert rang with goblin laughter 
That shook from emerald field to tree-top rafter. 


And, gazing over mountains light-enfolden, 
Lifting her eyes unto the lonely sky, 
She saw a bright cross rayed with sunshine golden, 
And face of One who for her child should die. 
For it was in the blurred and distant olden 
Long, long ago, ere Roman power drew nigh. 
And Christ leaned down, and cried, “ Brave suffering 
mother, 
[ll be a comforting comrade to my brother.” 


And so, ’mid music, mirth and melancholy, 
Gracious bestowal under night and morn, 
This child of Hell, of Satan and sheer folly 
Came through to life, and radiantly was born ; 
But that angel white, its mother, knew not folly, 
Nor wrong, nor sin, nor dark unrighteous scorn ; 
Beneficent, innocent unto Earth she came, 
Celestial Spirit, and bestowing flame. 


And the west wind cried, ““ Whoo-oop! Tu-whoo! Baramboo ! 
Which one will conquer? Satan? Or sweet mother? 
Will he be imp or angel? Or just two 
Mixed up in fiery strife against each other? ” 
And lightning flashed, and clouds obscured the blue. 
Pit, patter, pat! Rain, wind, and a dark smother ! 
When suddenly all the wood cried out, “ Arise, 
Trees, from your roots. Exult in her might; and arise ! 
In the days to come, when men are losing their eyes, 
Ireland shall lift a flame to the darkened skies.” 


HERBERT E. PALMER. 
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R. MAURICE BARING’S translation of Musset’s 
M Fantasio (Pleiad Press, 30s.) is an entirely successful 
venture. May it inspire in some one a desire to 
act it! Fantasio is the kind of romance it is impossible 
to write to-day. We can be sombrely romantic, passionately 
romantic, philosophically romantic, but we cannot be lightly 
romantic: to write an exquisitely graceful little comedy 
like Fantasio romance must be the air a poet breathes, his 
irony and sadness must be fed upon that air. Musset 
wrote it before his journey to Venice with George Sand, when 
he thought he would not love again. 
* * * 

The Princess Elsbeth, daughter of a king of Bavaria, 
which has no more reality (happy the country which has no 
geography !) than Bohemia in A Winter’s Tale, has con- 
sented for reasons of state to marry the Prince of Mantua. 
She weeps when she is alone, because her future husband is 
a dolt. She knows that the daughters of kings must accept 
the husbands who are found for them; but she suffers because 
her governess and her father’s fool have taught her to hope 
much, to expect much, from love. Elsbeth reproaches her 
lady-in-waiting gently. “If I were to refuse the Prince, 
war would break out again. . .. To be the mother of a 
people is a consolation for great hearts, but not for feeble 
minds. I am only a poor dreamer; perhaps your love 
stories are to blame—your pockets are always stuffed with 
them.” The lady-in-waiting bursts into tears. “ Do not 
weep for me, my dear !”’ the Princess continues. “ You will 
end by making me cry myself; and a royal betrothed must 
not have red eyes. Do not grieve about all this. After 
all, I shall be a Queen, and that is perhaps amusing; I shall 
enjoy my clothes—who knows ?—my coaches, my new court. 
Happily for princesses marriage means something more than 
a husband. . . . Dear heart, let us be laughing at it now; we 
can cry when the time comes. They tell me the Prince of 
Mantua is the most ridiculous creature on earth.’ The idea 
of love being sacrificed to other ends appears monstrous to 
Musset, who in the part of Fantasio, tells the princess this. 
Fantasio is Musset himself, as he was in his early twenties. 

* * * 

Like Fantasio, his talk was full of surprises, and _ his 
behaviour almost as unpredictable. Musset, in this two-act 
play, has lent Fantasio his own heart and imagination, and 
made him the means of expressing his very youthful satiety. 
Listen to Fantasio talking to his fellow student Spark : 
** Where do you wish me to go? Look at this smoky old city. 
There are in it no squares, streets or alleys which I have 
not trodden over and over again. There are no paving 
stones which I have not worn out with my broken down heels, 
no houses where I do not know who is the girl or the old 
woman whose foolish face is always at the window; I cannot 
go a step without retracing yesterday’s steps. Well, my 
dear friend, this town is nothing to my mind. Every corner 
in that is still more familiar to me; all the streets and windings 
of my imagination are a hundred times foot-worn, I have 
wandered therein a many hundred more directions; in this 
dilapidated mind, I, the only inhabitant! I have got drunk 
at all its inns; I have driven through it as a King in his gilded 
coach; I have trotted through it as an honest citizen on a 
quiet mule; and Ido not dare now even enter it as a thief 
with a dark lantern.” The young Musset believes that life 
is empty because he can love no more. “If you were in 
love, Henry,” says his friend, ““ you would be the happiest 
of men.” ‘ There is no such thing as love,” replies Fantasio. 


*‘ Religion, the nurse of love, is as dry as an old purse that 


— 


holds but a battered penny. Love is a Host which must be 
broken by twain at the foot of an altar, and swallowed by 
them in a single kiss. There is no longer an altar, and there 
is no more love; long live Nature! There still is wine.” 

* * * 

The King’s fool has died in the night before the play 
begins, to the great grief of the Princess; and Fantasio, who 
has dressed himself for the part in order to escape his creditors, 
hump and all, undertakes to break off a marriage which js 
an offence against the divine Eros. The dialogues between 
Fantasio and the Princess are of a delicious airy tenderness 
and whimsicality. There is no love in them, but they are 
about love. The dénouement is happy, because this is the 
world of dreams. In a dream world what does it matter if 
kingdoms fight provided young princesses are not unhappily 
married? Fantasio, from a window, hooks the wig from the 
head—not of the Prince of Mantua, for he has changed 
costumes with his equerry, Marinoni—of the man whom 
everybody believes to be the Prince, and this insult to the 
royal wig is more than the Prince himself can stand. He 
departs in black indignation. Elsbeth : What a disaster, if 
war has broken out! Fantasio: You call that a disaster, 
your Highness? Would you prefer a husband who goes to 
war for his wig? 

* * * 

Mr. Baring’s light, quick, natural poise has caught most 
happily the spirit of Musset’s. Compare the original and 
translation in this passage. 

Fantasio : Qui? je n’en sais rien; quelque belle fille toute 
ronde comme les femmes de Miéris; quelque chose de doux 
comme le vent d’ouest, de pale comme les rayons de la 
lune; quelque chose de pensif comme ces petites servantes 
d’auberge des tableaux flamands qui donnent le coup d’étrier 
a un voyageur a larges bottes, droit comme un piquet sur 
un grand cheval blanc. Quelle belle chose que le coup de 
létrier! une jeune femme sur les pas de sa porte, le feu 
allumé qu’on apercoit au fond de la chambre, le souper 
préparé, les enfants endormis; toute la tranquillité de la vie 
paisible et contemplative dans un coin du tableau! et la 
homme encore haletant, mais ferme sur sa selle, ayant fait 
vingt lieues, en ayant trente 4 faire; une gorgée d’eau-de-vie, 
et adieu. La nuit est profonde la-bas, le temps menagant, 
la forét dangereuse; la bonne femme le suit des yeux une 
minute, puis elle laisse tomber, en retournant a son feu, cette 
sublime aumdéne de pauvre : Que Dieu le protége ! 

Fantasio: I don’t know. Some girl as beautiful, as 
luscious, as all the women of Miéris ; something as soft as the 
west wind, as pale as the beams of the moon; something 
pensive like those little servant girls in the inns of Flemish 
pictures, who hand the stirrup-cup to a traveller in top boots 
straight as a staff on a great white horse. What a beautiful 
thing is the stirrup-cup! A young woman at the door, the 
fire just visible at the end of the room, supper laid on the 
table, the children asleep; all the quiet, the peace, the con- 
templation of life, in the corner of the picture! And there, 
the man still panting, but upright in his saddle; he has just 
ridden twenty leagues, he has still thirty more leagues to go; 
a gulp of brandy and then good-bye! Beyond is the dark 
night ; the ominous sky, the perilous forest ; the good woman 
follows him with her eyes for a moment, and then, as she 
goes back to the fireside, she bestows on him the sublime 
alms of the poor : “ May God protect him!” 

How easily the English runs into the channel of the French! ! 
I have only minute criticisms: instead of “Some girl as 
beautiful, as luscious ” for ‘* Quelque belle fille toute ronde,” 
I should have chosen the pretty prosaic word “ plump,” 
and perhaps, instead of the words used above, “ All the 
tranquillity of a quiet pensive life, in the corner of the picture.” 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


No Love. By Davin Garnetr. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
The Embezzlers. By VALENTINE Karary. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
East South East. By F. V. Mortey. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

Hitherto Mr. David Garnett has confined himself to the compo- 
sition of what might inelegantly be called “‘ stunts ” or, in more 
refined language, @uvres fantaisistes. He was therefore taken by 
certain critics, along with several other writers, as an illustration 
of the fact that the modern realistic novel had come to a dead 
end, was a barren field which could no longer be successfully 
cultivated by no matter how much spirit and imagination in the 
novelist. No doubt there was something of this belief among the 
motives which decided him to write Lady into Fox and its suc- 
cessors. No doubt, too, the crop of stories which followed, and 
which were obviously influenced in form and in tone by his, 
proved that there were many ready to believe the same. What 
was not proved, however, was that this sort of thing, however it 
might lend itself to the production of intellectual bijouterie, could 
properly satisfy a writer with the instincts of a novelist in him. 

It is interesting, then, to observe that in his fifth book Mr. 
Garnettt has written a novel of the ordinary type—if, indeed, the 
word “ ordinary ” can be applied to a book which is as good as 
this is. There is, to be sure, a degree of eccentricity in all his 
characters, but it is no longer the wilful and purposeless eccen- 
tricity which disfigured Go She Must! and left that story per- 
plexingly suspended between the fantastic and the direct view of 
life. The oddities of these people are all delicate and significant 
deviations from the normal, in which Mr. Garnett makes us 
believe. He has at last succeeded in creating or recording living 
character. 

The matter of his story is no great matter, though the author 
seems to wish to give it some meaning when he makes one 
character, in the final paragraph, explain of another that he has 
“No Love in his heart.” This does not really throw much light 
even upon that particular person, and as a commentary on the 
whole book—which, since it provides the title, Mr. Garnett must 
mean it to be—it is little better than futile. But, as we do not 
come upon it until the last page, it hardly affects the single impres- 
sion which the preceding pages have made. That impression is 
not easy to describe ; perhaps it can be described only in personal 
terms. I feel that I have been living for a period of time (Mr. 
Garnett well conveys the sense of duration—a hard test for a 
novelist) with a number of men and women, some more likeable 
than others, but all interesting and all emotionally comprehensible. 
This might be said to be a book that gratifies impartial curiosity 
about human beings. Until that unlucky last page, Mr. Garnett 
merely exhibits his characters, as though saying dispassionately, 
“Thus and thus they did, and thus it was with them.” A good 
many scenes linger in the mind rather as memories of things lived 
than as memories of things read. Yet it is only the story of two 
families who become neighbours by accident and who are forced 
into a sort of uneasy intimacy more by juxtaposition and for 
convenience than because there is any natural bond between them. 
This common relationship, with all the permutations and 
combinations rendered possible by the different temperaments 
involved, is described with a precision and a detachment that 
make the particular specimen at once a type and an unique 
instance. 

Roger Lydiate is a parson who becomes an atheist and forsakes 
the Church for fruit-growing on Tinder Island, in the estuary of 
Chichester Harbour. One of his son’s friends, a shrewd White- 
chapel Jewess, says later in the book, “ As far as I can see, Mr. 
Lydiate, you are a perfectly respectable clergyman who doesn’t 
choose to doa clergyman’s work, and thinks himself very superior 
to other parsons on that account.” His neighbour, to whom, 
reluctantly, he sells enough of the island for a house, is a naval 
officer, successful in his profession. The children are largely 
brought up together, and it is the son of the meditative Roger 
who turns out to be the sailor, the man of action, robust and a 
master of life. But this contrast, though it is the thread on 
Which the scenes of the book are strung, is of small importance. 
What is important is the exposition of human character in these 
Successive scenes, never more delicate and penetrating than where 
there is no event or display of strong passion to help it. Hecatches 
the souls of his characters in the nets of such unemphatic but 
Tevealing passages as this : 

Though the floors of Tinder Hall were of stone, it was not a cold 


eg for Roger kept up the fires. Even in summer he always had a 
te blazing in his study, and perhaps it was because he kept the 


room so hot that he would always sit out of doors if it were possible. 

In winter he sat out in the stone porch with a copper lamp, which 
he kept in a packing-case turned on its side to shield it against the 
wind. If anyone went out of the front door it meant disturbing 
him, and thus the whole family got into the way of using the side 
door; only strangers used the front door after dark, and the only 
stranger who might visit the house at that hour was Admiral Keltie. 

Since the Admiral did not really come to see Roger, but to talk to 

Alice, it is to be imagined that he would have preferred the side door, 

but that was beneath his dignity. It is impossible to step over the 

legs of your host before ringing the bell to ask if his wife is at home. 

But it was only in the evenings that the Admiral felt restless, and, 

the desire to talk coming over him, he would willingly have sought 

a listener. Besides, it was only in the evenings that Alice was free 

to listen. 

Sitting in the porch, Roger was unconscious of being in the way on 

his own threshold. Every little while he stopped reading to take a 

sip of claret; his body and head were in shadow; only his long, 

twisted fingers, the pages of his book, and the twinkling glass of 
wine were lit up. 

It is possible that if Mr. Garnett found a significant story to 
tell he would write a better book. Pending this, No Love is 
much the best thing he has so far done. 

It is, of course, a matter for self-congratulation to any author 
to have moved Mr. Stephen Graham to ** whole-hearted laughter.” 
Unfortunately, this, like so many of the world’s most coveted 
privileges, seems to be somewhat capriciously distributed. I do 
not know how many readers of The Embezzlers will share 
Mr. Graham’s pleasurable emotions; I should have thought that 
all those who could ever laugh at the commonplaces of the 
Russian novel had done so already, and were unlikely to be stirred 
by a threadbare repetition of them. One point of interest the 
book undoubtedly possesses : it proves that more than a revolution 
will be needed to alter the Russian idea of a joke. 

The principal characters are the Chief Accountant of a Moscow 
company and the cashier. When they go to the bank together to 
cash a large cheque, the porter takes it for granted that they 
propose to abscond, as so many other men in their position have 
recently done. He therefore follows them to request that they 
will at least be so good as to pay him his wages before they do so. 
Unable to persuade him that they have no such intention, they 
take him into a bar in order to count out his money. Before they 
have been there long, “‘ to young Ivan the lights hanging from the 
ceiling seemed just like shelled eggs. This fact made him extra- 
ordinarily gay. .. .”” Here there seems to be nothing for the 
reader to say but, ‘* Now we’re off! ”’ And so in fact we are, and 
nothing that follows communicates any shock of surprise. After 
a phantasmagorical night, the accountant and the cashier find 
themselves in a train where the porter has obligingly put them, 
in a desire to assist their supposed purpose of flight. They feel 
unable to return and so pursue the adventure, which consists in 
the search for pleasure in the company of women, whose dis- 
appointing grossness is presumably intended to supply the element 
of humour, and in an unchanging condition of sodden drunkenness. 
When their money is exhausted, they return to Moscow, give 
themselves up, and are sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. 
(Perhaps this is what made Mr. Graham laugh.) It would have 
been unnecessary to examine this precious production at so much 
length, if it had not received, in addition to Mr. Graham’s preface, 
a powerful recommendation to the English public. I will say only 
that it needs all it can get. 

There is a curious convention that the story abcut desert 
islands and buried treasure must begin at some distance from its 
real theme, which is to be approached only through an extended 
prelude. Mr. Morley follows this convention (which was probably 
set by Defoe) so faithfully that we do not reach the island until 
he has reached the last third of his tale. But, so long as the 
adventures are good, who cares in what proportions they are set 
out? Here even the conventional beginning, of the boy who runs 
away from home on account of his father’s injustice, is set out so 
briskly and vividly that one has no inclination to call for the cackle 
to be cut. This continues even when Mr. Morley becomes still 
more conventional and arranges for his hero to be falsely accused 
to his English benefactor. The arrangement leads us to the 
second third of the book, in which one feels no less disinclined to 
hasten the author. The description of whaling in the South Seas 
is done with evident knowledge and with extraordinary gusto, and 
is the making of as sound and stirring a book of adventure as has 
been published in recent years. The neglect of proportion is to 
be regretted to this extent, that it has probably stood between 
Mr. Morley and the writing of a minor classic, but it will be 
surprising if, even as it is, East South East disappears with 
the season of its production. Se 
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VICTORIANA 


Later Letters of Lady Augusta Stanley: 1864-1876. 
by the DEAN oF Winpsor and Hector Bo.itno. 
12s. 6d. 

Here, as in the earlier volume of Lady Augusta Stanley’s 
letters, one comes very close to the inmost shrine of the Victorian 
Age. Hardly anywhere could one point to letters or memoirs 
more exquisitely attuned to the true Victorian pitch, to the rich 
but slightly muffled tone that pervaded the elaborate, earnest, 
unobtrusive Court which surrounded the small, black figure of 
the royal widow. As Lady Augusta Bruce, the writer of these 
letters entered the inner circle as a lady-in-waiting to Queen 
Victoria’s mother, that difficult and rather pathetic woman, 
and remained with the Duchess until her death at Frogmore 
in 1861. She then became a lady-in-waiting to the Queen herself. 
Before the year was out, Prince Albert was dead: it was Lady 
Augusta who had to break the news to her that her husband’s 
life was despaired of. A couple of years later she married 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Dean of Westminster. But this did 
not break her intimate relationship with the Queen. Indeed, 
her position as wife of that most eminently Victorian theologian 
could only strengthen her influence at Windsor and Balmoral. 
She interpreted the Court to the discreet outer world in which 
she moved so busily and charmingly, and she interpreted some- 
thing at least of that outer world to the dwellers within the inner- 
most courts of the Palaces. She had, in fact, an almost unique 
position; and these papers of hers are a decided contribution 
to the archives of Victoriana. 

The tone of the age is unmistakable. ‘* Do you see ” (she asks 
her sister) * that the horrid Duke of Meiningen has married an 
actress ... Howshocking!” And “the black singers came 
to visit the Abbey yesterday ” (she tells the Queen). ‘“. . . they 
are most intelligent and bright, poor things.” And how clearly 
one may feel still the shudders when her sister-in-law, through 
the accidents of intellectual hospitality, found herself staying 
in the same house with Mr. Swinburne and reported her dreadful 
experience : 


Edited 
Cape. 


. . the horrid little Swinburne, who is now so inflated with his 
fame that he is hardly bearable. Only think of the aggravation 
—I am dying to hear Maurice and Mrs. Gaskell talk: instead of 
this we were condemned to sit in a solemn circle, and hear this 
rising genius declaim his New Tragedy of ‘“‘ Mary Queen of Scots.” 
It took four hours to read, and a more improper production I never 
heard. It was so improper that we none of us knew which way 
to look ! 

Again, the intense solicitude over the exact pitch of the Queen’s 
popularity is a characteristic, and, of course, very natural, pre- 
occupation. Thus, it was a critical moment when, in 1865, 
Her Majesty emerged from the first phase of her widowed retire- 
ment for the opening of Parliament. How would “ She ” behave ? 
What would “ people” think? Somebody had heard “a man 
in a crowd ” say, while waiting, that if she did not bow he would 
strike her; but when ‘the cortege appeared and She did bow,” 
enthusiasm overcame this ardent loyalist and all went well— 
“this is very interesting and important, if true...’ A good 
deal of alarm was likewise felt when Her Majesty turned author, 
and published her Highland Journal. This might be another 
turning-point in the relations of sovereign and subjects. For 
better—or for worse? It was difficult to say : 
. . « the innocence is so great, the things about the Children and 
their lessons are so attractive that they disarm . . . tho’ we have 
a very painful feeling abt. the domestic notes and histories; they 
give people the idea of a patriarchal system quite alien from their 


conception of Royal habits, and convince them that all are on the 
same footing. 


However, it was reassuring that 
Sir J. Elphinstone expressed his rejoicing over the book and 
his anxiety that it should be published in a cheap form—the sooner 
the better. He thought it most important. I said I feared the 
comments of the more educated classes, but he assured me he had 
not heard a word even in the Clubs. ... 
On the other hand, the reviewers in the quarterlies had said some 
dangerous things, and 
these ignorant, stupid remarks are calculated to do great harm 
to our dear One. But I can only hope that these minor things 
may be swept away in the flood of thankfulness. . . . 
Before very long, however, even graver literary matters were 
under discussion. In the summer of 1870 the Queen grew 
concerned about a question of Biblical revision. The matter at 


first glance seemed trifling; but the legitimacy of King Solomon 


men, 


was involved, and she urged her private secretary to take up the 
matter with Lady Augusta’s husband : 
I dare say you have seen [he wrote] the revised copy of the first 
3 chapters of St. Matthew . . . where the well-understood difficulty 
of alluding to Bathsheba, without naming her, has been got over 
I can’t help thinking, in a very odd way—* David begat Solomon 
of her of Uriah” is rendered “ of the wife of Uriah.” ... All, |. 
is clearly expressed in the Authorised Version by “ her that had 
been the wife of Uriah,” and if it is necessary to change this, ought 
they not to say the “widow” of Uriah? The Queen is rather 
scandalised by the proposed alteration. . . . This, I believe, jg 
nearly the only subject we have had much discourse on for the last 
3 weeks, except the war, which entirely absorbs our entire faculties, 
Apart from the peculiar charm of the atmosphere bathing 
these pages, the matter of Lady Augusta’s letters is full of interest 
for the amateur of minor memoir-writing. They have been 
edited with pious discretion, but there stands out the picture of 
an alert, unselfish, attractive personality, an honest observer of 
persons and events, and, within the strictly circumscribed limits 
of her upbringing and social background, a fairly shrewd judge 
of her times. There is an amusing account, from Colonel Fredk, 
Keppel, of Napoleon III. entertaining the Prince and Princess of 
Wales at Compiégne in 1868, preserved amongst her papers, 
telling, amongst much else, of the trouble caused by the 270 articles 
of luggage with which they crossed (including a perambulator), 
and of a hunting incident in the Forest,when the Prince, riding 
in the hunt, collided with one of the driven stags and was severely 
bruised. Three years later, soon after the end of the war, the 
Stanleys visited the battlefields and gathered some noteworthy 
details regarding Napoleon’s personal surrender at Sedan. And 
Lady Augusta’s letters describing their visit to St. Petersburg 
for the royal wedding of 1874 give a capital picture of a vanished 
splendour. She was a close friend of the Queen’s until her 
death in 1876 ; and the memorial to her beside the lake at Frogmore 
was a fitting emblem of that friendship. But the publication of 
these letters (the second volume is in some ways superior to the 
first) should give her memory a wider acceptance. 


A STRENUOUS LIFE 


Stephen Hales: An Eighteenth Century Biography. By A. E. 
CLARK-KENNEDY. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 
Anyone who thinks that the eighteenth century was an age of 
placidity and ease would do well to read this account of one of the 
most versatile and indefatigable men of whom we have any record. 
In addition to running two parishes (for it was the era of pluralists), 
baptising children, burying the dead, preaching sermons, reading 
papers to the Royal Society, writing lengthy books, and prefixing 
to them almost equally lengthy dedications, Stephen Hales 
continued, during a life of more than eighty years, to make 
biological experiments of considerable complexity, to record 
their results, and to put forth mechanical inventions with the 
rapidity of an Edison. He invented an instrument for removing 
the stone, a gauge (not always reliable) for discovering the depth 
of the sea, a ventilator for improving the atmosphere of ships, 
and another for improving the still worse atmosphere of Newgate. 
Nor is this by any means all. Seeing the frightful evils of es Gin 
Lane ”—a thoroughfare then known in almost every parish in 
England—he published, with prudent anonymity, a tract on 
those evils, which passed through six editions; and, with the 
help of Lord Egmont and Jekyll, the Master of the Rolls, compelled 
Walpole for once to desert his rule of letting sleeping dogs lie, 
and to pass a Bill which largely mitigated the horrors of the gin- 
trade. ‘ When the Bill passed,” wrote Egmont, “ Dr. Hales 
had tears in his eyes for joy ”; and a nobler man than Egmont, 
Gilbert White of Selborne, says that his friend “* was instrumental 
in stopping that profusion of spirituous liquors which threatened 
to ruin the morals and the constitutions of the common people. 
He made his mistakes. He lent his sanction to the egregious 
prescriptions of Joanna Stephens for dissolving the stone— 
soap-lees, snails, and egg-shells—and thus secured for that lady 
a reward of five thousand pounds from a grateful Parliament. 
While supporting, with all his force, General Oglethorpe s = 
scheme of settling debtors and paupers in Georgia, he committ : 
the natural error of inducing John Wesley, who had not yet foun 
his life work, to join the emigrants—a step which led to trouble. 
And, while his theoretical work in “ vegetable statics ” and = 
biological studies appears to have been usually most —— 
and fruitful—he only just failed to discover oxygen and practica “ 
did discover carbon-dioxide, while some of his work received the 
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imprimatur of Newton himself—yet Dr. Clark-Kennedy points 
out several cases in which his toil served but to discover mare’s 
nests. He received the Royal Society’s Copley Medal, says Dr. 
Kennedy, “ for the least creditable part of all his scientific work,” 
and elsewhere Dr. Kennedy tells us that while his Hemastatics 
js one of the classics of physiology, another work is only a hundred 
worthless pages. 

This, however, is but a small deduction to be made in summing 
up the work of a most valuable, studious, and benevolent life. 
“Nothing,” said one of his friends, “ lessened his natural and 
unwearied disposition for doing good and relieving distress.” 
And nothing, we may add, prevented his attending the meetings 
of the Royal Society and enlarging its stock of learned papers. 
At the age of seventy he subjected Bishop Berkeley’s famous “ tar 
water”? to a critical examination; and at the age of eighty-one 
the unwearied old man brought out a Treatise on Ventilators. 

A good deal of Dr. Clark-Kennedy’s excellent work is, inevit- 
ably, of a severely technical nature; but, speaking from the 
lay point of view, we can say we have found nearly all so clearly 
put as to be quite intelligible; and the main portion is such that 
it ought to be read by all who desire the stimulus of a noble 
example, and the pleasure of reading a good book. 

One word more, from the point of view of literature. Is it not 
possible for some medical man of Dr. Clark-Kennedy’s class to 
give us a simple account of the medical researches of Akenside 
and Blackmore, or an edition, with competent scientific notes, of 
Johnson’s lives of Sydenham and Boerhaave? When doctors 
show the literary skill which is manifest in this biography, such a 
work ought to be possible, and to be assured of success. 


WHIGS AND TORIES 


Peel and the Conservative Party. 
Bell. 20s. 

Toryism and the People, 1882-1846. By Ricnarp Hit. 
a Foreword by Krrru FEertinc. Constable. 10s. 6d. 

Everyone knows Disraeli’s criticism of the Tory Party in the 
years following the Reform Act of 1832 as a party without 
principle, and knows too that Disraeli, in making the charge, 
had chiefly in mind the attitude and policy of the Conservative 
leader, Sir Robert Peel. In any sense of the word acceptable 
to the young Disraeli, Peel was never a Tory at all. He was a 
“Church and State’? man, no doubt, by conviction; but in his 
outlook on most problems that did not touch the structure of 
Church or State he was far more “ liberal”? than Tory. He 
believed in and defended the new Benthamite Poor Law, against 
a considerable body of opinion in his own party; his views on 
currency were rigidly those of Ricardo and the economists; he 
disliked Orangemen almost as much as Catholics; and, long 
before his sensational conversion to the policy of repealing the 
Corn Laws, he was strongly opposed in attitude and spirit to the 
agricultural interest which formed a considerable section of his 
party. No clear line of principle separated him, in most issues, 
from many of the Whigs; and no Whig knew better the desira- 
bility of keeping on the right side of the great commercial interest. 
Only on constitutional matters was Peel Tory at all; and even 
on these he was usually disposed to temporise, and always clear 
in his mind that what the Reform Act had accomplished no 
party could undo. 

So far, it is easy enough to define Peel’s attitude. But to 
define it further is very hard indeed. Peel spent his years of 
opposition largely in an endeavour not to commit himself; and 
this was only in part from considerations of party strategy. 
It was also in part because he had not a policy. Circumstances 
guided him, because there was nowhere in particular that he 
teally wanted to go. This would tend to make of him a singularly 
unsympathetic character for the biographer. But he would 
have been that in any case. He was a cold fish, and not a shadow 
of warmth is to be found in all his public doings. Mr. Kitson 
Clark is clearly conscious of this; and it helps to make his study 
of Peel very dull reading. The early chapters he attempts to 
‘lighten with pointed phrase and appeal to principle; but his 
— will not respond, and, as his book proceeds, the epigrams 
ade away and the principle is smothered under a mass of 
Parliamentary irrelevancies and trifles. Peel will not dress up 
ening political character: his utterances, though 
: t. Kitson Clark tries to make the best of them, abound in 
platitudes that lack even the glitter of rhetoric. 


By GrorGE Kitson CLark. 


With 


The result is that Mr. Kitson Clark’s book becomes largely 
a study in futility. He does, indeed, successfully remove any 
glamour that previous historians have left from the work of 
the Reformed Parliament, at any rate after 1835, presenting his 
readers instead with the endless petty bickerings over Irish Tithes, 
Irish Municipal Reform, Appropriation Clauses, and such dead 
and secondary controversies. Nor does he even attempt to set 
this parliamentary pettiness against any more real background 
of contemporary social affairs. Owenism barely appears in his 
book, Chartism is mentioned only in terms so superficial as 
utterly to conceal its meaning, and even the Anti-Corn Law 
League only gets into the story through the distorting medium 
of the minds of Whig and Tory manipulators of parliamentary 
affairs. In short, Mr. Kitson Clark has succeeded, with a deal 
of research, in writing a dull book about a very exciting period, 
seen from a very dull angle of vision. 

Mr. Hill’s book, slighter in its substance and unequal in its 
parts, is far more readable and nearer to important realities. 
It lacks background, and has the air of a promising thesis rather 
than of a historical work of full stature. But it contains an 
interesting, though none too explicit, account of the beginnings 
of Conservative party organisation—that is to say, of the 
adaptation of Toryism, not in Parliament but in the constituencies, 
to the new position forced upon it by the triumph of Parliamentary 
Reform. The Act of 1832 left the old Tory interest powerless, 
unless it could find for itself fresh support among the newly 
enfranchised electors; for the House of Lords, retaining its privi- 
leges intact, had become a powerful instrument of delay and 
obstruction, but could not exert any creative power. Toryism, 
gradually reinforced by Whig converts, of whom Stanley was 
the outstanding parliamentary example, had to take to the 
demagogic arts and stoop to conquer a sufficient section of the 
enlarged body of voters. Mr. Hill is inclined to attribute too 
much of this change to Peel and too little to circumstances ; 
but about the change and its importance there is no doubt. 
After 1832 Toryism could not climb back to power onthe shoulders 
of the peers and the agricultural interest. It had to organise 
the constituencies; and Peel’s attitude, despite the handicaps 
of his personality, suited it well during the vital period of trans- 
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By 
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THE author was at Eton in the nineties of the 
last century, during the culminating years of 
the great head mastership of Edmond Warre. 
To those years belong the figures and scenes 
recalled in this book—in which they appear as 
they seemed to a boy, and in which an attempt 
is made to measure the effect of Eton on a 
boy’s imagination. Warre himself, F. W. 
Warre-Cornish and his wife, H. E. Luxmoore 
and A. C. Benson were among those who 
counted most deeply in that impression ; these 
and other figures familiar to Etonians of that 
time are sketched in detail. A wider question 
is raised : what was Eton’s idea of education 
in those days, and did it accomplish its idea ? 

Ready on Monday. 7s. 6d. net. 
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ition. The party did not, indeed, stand at the time the strain of 
modernisation; the Corn Law question broke it asunder. But 
it is true enough that Peel’s policy, if not Peel himself, laid the 
foundation of the new Conservative Party which his acutest 
critic, Disraeli, was to develop on the ruins of the old. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PEL. 
VERJUICE 


The Autobiography of Pel. Verjuice. By Cuartes REECE 
PEMBERTON. Introduction by Eric Partripce. Scholartis 
Press. 8s. 6d. 


With Charles Reece Pemberton a new planet swims into our 
ken, but not a very exciting planet. Hearts will not beat any 
the faster for this discovery, and all the beautiful printing and gay 
orange cover supplied by the Scholartis Press cannot raise Pel. 
Verjuice to the level of the immortals. Born in Pontypool in 
1790, of English and Welsh parents, reared in extreme poverty from 
which he never escaped, Pemberton educated himself, was press- 
ganged, travelled, acted, wrote, and made friends. His other 
works consist of plays and articles, and Mr. Partridge prefers ‘‘ to 
remember him as the author of Pel. Verjuice’’; so perhaps it is 
not unfair to judge him by this book alone. At any rate, the 
specimens of his blank verse quoted in Mr. Partridge’s introduction 
do not inspire confidence—or curiosity. 

Pemberton appears to have been more than usually handsome, 
and of a kindliness and enthusiastic generosity that aroused deep 
affections. His friends, and he had many among the radicals 
and reformers of the day, wrote of him in the highest terms, and 
assisted him, time and again, during his long years of sickness. 
But he is gone, and we must judge him by what he has left. 
It is not the natural virtues of Ben Jonson that adorn ‘*‘ Queen and 
huntress, chaste and fair,” nor is Boswell less of a biographer 
because he was also a prig and a bit of a fool. 

The Autobiography of Pel. Verjuice is the story of Pemberton as 
he saw himself: the nom-de-plume indicates how he expected 
and at times, perversely, wanted others to see him. ‘“ Facts 
are stranger than fiction,” he cries; and certainly there are 
adventures and surprises in plenty to recommend his story, 
but all embedded in a welter of vituperation and pompous 
sprightliness. Pemberton is a sad example of a man of sweet 
and generous character, not so much soured as perplexed by 
failure. He blames this, that, and the other, when in fact the 
fault lay chiefly in himself. He girds at poverty, ‘‘ this brand of 
the worst of criminalities”’; he exposes the selfishness of the 
upper classes that will keep education to themselves; he spits 
upon them for their condescending recognition of his talents. 
Everything and everyone is to blame, except poor Pel. Verjuice. 
And, indeed, one of the saddest spectacles in all the world is a 
genius manqué. Pemberton was not as other men. He felt 
more deeply, reacted more intensely, and possessed the artist’s 
imagination. Describing a winter scene in Canada, in one of the 
vividest pages of his book, “‘ Oh, reader,” he exclaims, “‘ what a 
treasure is this double existence! How much misery has it 
enabled me to bury !” 

Receptive of deep impressions, he yet lacks the power to express 
them. Burns was no less poor than Pemberton; the necessity 
of supporting a wife and family tied him to uncongenial employ- 
ment, and want was never far off. As generous a spirit moved 
him, and as deep a resentment of the injustice of fortune. But 
fortune’s greatest injustice is not in making this man poor and 
that man rich; it is when she makes a man almost an artist, and 
not quite. Pemberton rails and rants, pours out in long, unwieldy 
sentences the hypocrisy of society, the nobility of his own aims, 
the blind unfairness of his treatment. Burns throws off Holy 
Willie’s Prayer, the Address to the Unco Guid, or sings : 

We're a’ dry wi’ drinkin’ o’t; 

We’re a’ dry wi’ drinkin’ o’t; 

The minister kiss’t the fiddler’s wife, 

And could na preach for thinkin’ o’t, 
and forgets his spleen in a burst of laughter. Pemberton “ groaned 
in secret’ at the condescension that ‘“ soothed in words, but 
sneered and scoffed at in practice.” Burns wrote to the Edinburgh 
lady who would have lionised him, that he would come to her 
party if she would also invite the performing pig from the 
Grassmarket. And all Pemberton’s prophecies of future reforms, 
his protestations of man’s right to education and equality, his 
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denunciations of war, are less poignant than a single verse from 
Shelley : 
Oh, cease ! must hate and death return? 
Cease ! must men kill and die? 
Cease ! drain not to its depths the urn 
Of bitter prophecy. 
The world is weary of the past; 
Oh, might it die or rest at last ! 


Good writing will depend, at the last, upon having something 
vital to say and knowing how to say it ; and Pemberton’s opinions, 
for all their sincerity, are the commonplaces of nineteenth-centu 
reformers. While, for his manner, he cannot rise to the heights 
of rhetoric without falling into the bathos of blank verse anq 
iambic heptameters : 


They speak of gorgeous spoil and booty won|. 
conquered and of thousands slain | . . of mighty warrior guides who 
fled before a “ Briton’s arm” |. . of Kings who crouched to you, 
and prayed for succour, and you gave it |. . 


- of nations 


Some may like—all must admire—his high ideals and generous 
convictions; some will enjoy his career of “ vicissitude and 
adventure.” But the interest of this book is the interest of 
mediocrity almost achieving something better. It will, sooner 
or later, sink back into the obscurity from which Mr. Part- 
ridge has rescued it. And he might have rescued it with fewer 


misprints. 
UPTON SINCLAIR 
The Jungle. 7s. 6d. Love’s Pilgrimage. 10s. 6d. Oil. 5s, 
Boston. 10s. By Urron Sinciarr. Werner Laurie. 


It is exactly a quarter of a century since Upton Sinclair wrote 
The Jungle, which made more noise in the world than any novel 
that has come out of America, with the one exception of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. For a young man of twenty-five, it was 
an astonishing production ; all the more so because, after devoting 
his nonage to stories and verses that had nothing to do with 
the actualities of contemporary America, the author had spent 
a few weeks in studying the Chicago stockyards, and then 
thrown off his picture of them in a burst of creative fury. The 
book appeared in 1906 and took England and America by storm. 
It was translated into seventeen languages, and made for 
Mr. Sinclair a renown that no American writer has since equalled. 
The fact is curious, but there can be no doubt about it: the 
world in general looks upon Upton Sinclair as more representative 
of America than all other writers since Mark Twain. And they 
tend, of course, to judge the new civilisation of America, as 
President Hoover calls it, by his appalling record. 

The new edition of his books that Mr. Werner Laurie is 
bringing out is not complete or uniform. It is presumably to 
be confined to the novels, and to such of those as have found a 
public in England. In some cases that public is very large, and 
not only for his most famous book, which must always stand 
by itself on account of its historical and sociological significance. 
Sylvia’s Marriage, for instance, the theme of which puts it into 
the social-hygiene class of fiction, along with such things as 
The Heavenly Twins and Damaged Goods, has had an immense 
sale; while T'he Spy, a story of war-time hysteria and brutality, 
has had a larger number of readers in England than in America. 

Upton Sinclair combines in himself the qualities of a self- 
conscious and self-centred man of letters with those of a violent 
propagandist. In novels and pamphlets alike, he has written 
his autobiography with a candour surpassing that of Mr. H. G. 
Wells. Before his plunge into “ muck-raking ” fiction, he had 
told the full story of his bitter struggle to write what he wanted 
to write in defiance of American conventions and the money 
power. Since the days of The Jungle he has had almost no 
private life. His indictment of the American press and its 
methods in The Brass Check is largely taken up with a detailed 
narrative of his own encounters with the yellow newspapers, 
most of them being deliberately provoked. In Love’s Pilgrimage 
he has laid bare the whole story of his first marriage, revealing 
no less plainly than an unmerciful enemy could have done the 
certainty of its disastrous ending. It is in this novel—a long, 
absurd, yet very able book—that there occurs the terrific 
description of a childbirth. Before Mr. Sinclair, no English oF 
American writer had ventured to do this; since Love’s Pilgrimage 
and The Old Wives’ Tale, it has become part of the young 
novelist’s stock-in-trade, 
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The Prince Regent and 
Charles James Fox 
at Brooklands 


THE PRINCE—Come, come, Mr. Fox, I am weary of this 
waiting. For what purpose, think ’ee, did I join you here 
on our brief return to this plaguey world but to find a 
little distraction—some amusement lacking in our day ? 


Frox—If you will be patient, sir, I hope to show you as 
pretty a sport as ever we shared of old. Observe before 
us—a race track unlike any Your Highness knew. 


THE PRINCE—Tut, man! I prefer Epsom Down any day, 
or a four-in-hand spanking along the Brighton Road, with 
a good bottle awaiting us at the Ship at the end o’ the 
course. Come to think on’t, where are the nags? So 
far, I’ve seen naught but yon new-fangled cabriolets, 
without a pair of shafts among ’em. 


rox—Your Highness may see the horses—or rather the 
horse-power—before you on the track. Look, sir! 
They’re off ! 


THE PRINCE—Gad, Fox, but there’s power, indeed ! What 
was it you said the creatures were fed on ? 


rox—Petrol, sir—a remarkable invention, or rather the 
utilisation of crude oils brought to a rarefied distillation 
capable, under combustion, of producing— 


THE PRINCE—Deuce take you, Fox. You are for ever 
wearying me with your long-winded science. The speed’s 
the thing. ’Ecod, that vehicle’s a marvel! Would 
t’Heaven I'd had such a curricle myself in the old days. 
I'd have made mincemeat of my Lord Sandwich’s caléche 
in that match we had at Windsor. What said you this 
magic essence was called, Charles ? 


rox—Petrol, Your Highness, but I pray you remember 
there is as mighty big a difference betwixt one marque and 
another of this spirit as ever there was ’mong the vintages 
in Castlereagh’s ‘cellar. 


THE PRINCE—Rat me! *Twere all one to me, so that I 
could feel confidence in the beast when I took the ribbons. 
D’ye mind the day, Fox, when that knock-kneed leader 
fell and ditched me ? 


rox—Aye, sir, I do well. But were your Highness racing 
to-day, and would have no knock-knees nor “* knocking * 
in your team, you would place your reliance on one brz and 
of provender, and one only—SHELL. 
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BARRIE on 
TOBACCO 


From “ My Lady Nicotine” 


OTHING is more pitiable than 

the way some men of my acquaint- 
ance enslave themselves to tobacco. 
Nay, worse, they make an idol of some 
one particular tobacco. I know a man 
who considers a certain mixture so 
superior to all others that he will walk 
three miles for it. Surely everyone 
will admit that this is lamentable. It 
is not even a good mixture, for I used 
to try it occasionally; and if there is 
one man in London who knows tobaccos 
it is myself. There is only one Mixture 
in London deserving the adjective 
superb. I will not say where it is to 
be got, for the result would certainly 
be that many foolish men would smoke 
more than ever; but I never knew 
anything to compare to it. It is delici- 
ously mild, yet full of fragrance, and 
it never burns the tongue. If you try 
it once you smoke it ever afterwards. 
It clears the brain and soothes the 
temper. When I went away for a 
holiday anywhere I took as much of 
that exquisite health-giving mixture as 
I thought would last me the whole 
time, but I always ran out of it. Then 
I telegraphed to London for more, and 
was miserable until it arrived. How I 
tore the lid off the canister! That is 
a tobacco to live for. 


2 OZS. 2!5 


“ What a difference those few pence make” 


Mixture Tobacco 


Made by Carreras Limited, London 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
202. 2/5, 402. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form. 
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For twenty years or so after his sensational success, Mr. Sinclair 
was not regarded in his own country as an important novelist. 
Nor could he have been. The Metropolis and other novels with a 
purpose were in no sense comparable with The Jungle, while 
the circumstance that he was his own publisher, sending out 
periodical signals of distress from his retreat in California, was 
an additional and very serious handicap. He was among the 
American Socialists who took the orthodox view of the War, 
but by his writings of The Brass Check period he earned a 
prominent place on the list of proscribed Radicals, and it was 
generally supposed that he had abandoned the craft of fiction. 
The appearance of Oil ! marked his return to the field in which 
he had formerly no competitor, and incidentally it enabled him 
to pay his debts and regain his public. The Teapot Dome 
scandal was an irresistible subject for this novelist, and Upton 
Sinclair would not have been himself if he had failed to turn 
the supreme tragedy of Sacco and Vanzetti to account. His 
enormous novel on that theme—735 pages and hardly less than 
300,000 words—is an extraordinary example of what he calls 
contemporary historical fiction. Opinions will differ as to the 
wisdom of mixing fictitious characters with the actual persons 
in an epic affair every detail of which is a matter of familiar 
record. But the central fact cannot be called in question: that 
the author has embodied the almost incredible truth in a 
narrative that will be read throughout the world for a long time 
to come. Mr. Sinclair has not yet passed his fiftieth year. It is 
possible that he may have a score of books still unwritten. 
He has always been a diffuse writer. His more recent work 
shows that he has fallen into the belief that, in order to express 
himself forcibly, he must put everything down. A surrender to 
that vicious heresy will finish any writer. 


IN DEFENCE OF ADVERTISING 


Second Essays on Advertising. 
8s. 6d. 


The ancient art of salesmanship, of which advertising is but 
the youngest and liveliest bud, has a valuable ally in Mr. J. 
Murray Allison. Alone among advertising ‘* experts,’ he seems 
able to explain himself and his profession to the rest of the world 
in language which ordinary men can understand, and even take 
pleasure in. We can think of no one else, among writers on 
advertising, who would quote Sheridan, and von Moltke, and 
the ancient Romans in support of his theories. And Mr. Allison 
sees the humour in his job. He does not pretend all the time 
that he is striving to help the British Empire, or improve public 
morals, or encourage the art of the poster. He admits that he 
is simply trying to sell us things—which is the whole secret of 
advertising. Yet he seems to be quite unaware of his own 
singularity. Indeed, he quotes with grave approval the following 
memorable passage from what he calls a ‘* wise, well-written 
book ” by a fellow advertising expert : 


By J. Murray A.uison. Benn. 


The mass of people is not inclined to maintain sustained mental 
effort. These people may or may not be inclined to maintain this 
effort, but the fact remains that they do not do so, 

The ‘ mental effort”? ‘‘ maintained”? by the writer of this 
passage was evidently limited to the borrowing of an ancient 
platitude and re-writing it so badly as to make it unintelligible. 
He may be an expert at writing advertisements, but it is plain 
that he can write nothing else. Yet Mr. Allison, who would be 
incapable of such phraseology, even in his sleep, assures us that 
“there lies in these words a profound advertising truth.” 
However, he spares us further quotations. 

This second series of essays on advertising is not, perhaps, 
quite so stimulating and provocative as the first. It goes into 
more detail, deals more with concrete facts, and so gives fewer 
openings for discussion. But it is even more convincing. For 
instance, Mr. Allison replies to a speech delivered by Mr. Chesterton 
at the Thirty Club, much of which was devoted to an attack 
upon the “ sky-signs ” in Piccadilly Circus. Quite so. Mr. Allison 
himself thinks them bad—bad advertising, that is. ‘* If you put 
ten men in a room and they all start shouting, you cannot hear 
one of them,” he says. And if you let a hundred cheap-jacks 
into the market place to sell their goods, they may make such 
a noise that they have to be removed. But you do not say 
that all salesmanship is bad on that account. The sky-signs 
are just a vulgar, loud form of salesmanship, which may some 
day have to be suppressed as a nuisance, and would be dropped 
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now if they ceased to pay. A Mr. Harn, of New York, “ one of 
the ablest advertising men in America,’ who attacks English 
advertising, not because it is too noisy, but because it lags 
behind, is even more easily repulsed. And apart from these 
polemical writings, there are two remarkable chapters—in one 
of which Mr. Allison undertakes to double or treble British 
emigration to the Dominions, by means of a properly organised 
advertising campaign (a most plausibly argued proposition), 
and in the other to do something of the same kind for the League 
of Nations. But the question in this latter case is whether the 
League has really got the goods. ‘* No advertising can popularise 
bad merchandise ’—or not for long. 


Yet our favourite chapter is the first, which describes the 
very earliest of all advertisements. It happened in the Stone 
Age, and might have been entitled ‘‘ Beware of the Crocodile.” 
It is too long to quote here, but the story—quite apart from its 
advertising significance—was well worth telling. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


My Philosophy of Industry. By Henry Forp. Harrap. 3s. 6d. 

There is no pessimism about Mr. Ford. Life is—or may appear 
to be—becoming more complicated; but every day the world is 
growing better and better. ‘Even foreign lands,’ he says, “are 
feeling the benefit of American progress, American right thinking,” 
And don’t be misled by the rumour that the family is going to bits 
in America! Mr. Ford is satisfied that American home life is as right 
as a trivet—except that some more labour-saving machines are required 
in it. More machines are also wanted to eliminate the small farmer. 
Prohibition is good, and the American people as a whole are delighted 
with it. Tobacco is bad; ‘tno one smokes in the Ford industries,” 
Mr. Ford does not approve of the instalment-buying system, or of 
the extravagant method by which governments finance public works, 
He suggests a better way. ‘‘ Suppose we desire to relieve unemploy- 
ment,” he says, ** by carrying on some necessary public improvement, 
and to do this the Government needs $30,000,000. That’s a million 
and a half twenty-dollar bills, or three million ten-dollar bills. The 
Government can issue these against the value of the thing in prospect, 
and with them pay every expense connected with the work, then put 
the plant in operation and out of its earnings retire the entire 
$30,000,000 worth of currency which has been issued.” It is a pity 
that this plan is, as he observes, ‘“‘so simple and easy that maybe 
some people can’t see it.” But these things are not the whole of 
Mr. Ford’s “ philosophy.” He devotes a good many pages (there 
are only ninety altogether in the book) to the expression of such great 
truths as the following : 


** Morality is merely doing the sound thing in the best way.” 

** One who can think things out can usually do them.” 

“‘ The two essentials of wisdom are a knowledge of fundamentals 
and an awareness of their development.” 

“Time, energy and material are worth more than money, because 
they can’t be purchased with money.” 

‘‘ The most important work that faces the young generation to-day 
is making the world a better place to live in.” 


Why cannot Mr. Ford be content with making cars? 


A Virtuous Woman. By Darane Murr. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


The title is not ironic. Mrs. Muir describes very quietly the life of 
a typical Boer woman, her marriage, the birth of children, the war 
with England, family disputes, the death of her husband, and in the 
end the Great War in which her sons are killed and she herself dies 
worn out. The book is simply written; it contains no dialogue and 
no excitements beyond those of a dutiful woman who wonders on 
her wedding-night why people ever marry, and accepts and loves her 
children while she can only revere her husband. This is a story of 
people close to the soil, and the undramatic family events are told in 
excellent narrative. The characters, though slight, are distinct— 
particularly the woman, whose thoughts are occasionally hinted in 4 
story otherwise detached and remote. 


The Law of Master and Servant. By F.R. Barr. Pitman. 10s. 6d. 

This is a useful summary, by the Professor of Commercial Law at 
the University of London, of the present position of the law relating 
to employment. It does not, save incidentally, discuss the question 
from the historical standpoint; and it deals but lightly with those 
aspects of the law which come to the front in breaches of contract, oF 
inducements to breach of contract, arising out of a trade dispute. 
Otherwise, it covers the ground with reasonable adequacy, and without 
such use of technical language as to make it difficult for the layman. 
More extensive quotation from relevant statutes would, however, have 
been valuable as a supplement to the discussion of cases, to which the 
book is necessarily devoted in the main, 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning : 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


The method of familiar portraiture already applied by Miss Isabel 
Clarke to the Brontés in Haworth Parsonage she has now employed, 
not so successfully, on Elizabeth Barrett Browning. One was not 
perhaps convinced that Miss Clarke’s picture of the Brontés was true; 
at least it was a picture of a family the members of which were alive 
and credible. But this portrait is terribly incomplete. Mrs. Browning 


A Portrait. By Isanen C. CLARKE. 
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A TRAVELLER 
THE SIXTIES 


Extracts from the Diaries of the late 
Frederick James Stevenson, 1867-1869. 


Edited with memoir by DOUGLAS TIMINS, 
O.B.E., M.A., F.R.C.1., etc. 12s. 6d. net. 


New Statesman: ‘‘It is not often that a reviewer 
= finds a book too short; but this should have been 
twice as long. All his adventures he took care to 
record while they were fresh in his memory—if 
necessary he wrote on a red-hot rock or on a cabin 
table. And he writes with a simplicity, a modesty 
and a directness which, while it brings every- 
thing he describes vividly before our eyes, endears 
him to his readers,” 
J. M. Bulloch in the Sunday Times: “ ... 
Conrad could not have bettered some of Stevenson’s 
descriptions, especially that of the great S. American 
= earthquake of 1868... His amazing experiences 
fascinate you with a sort of Ancient Mariner grip.” 


OTHER TRAVEL BOOKS 


ARABIA OF THE WAHHABIS 
By H. St. J. PHILBY. 42s. net. 


THROUGH JADE GATE AND CENTRAL ASIA 








By MILDRED CABLE & FRANCESCA FRENCH. 10s. net. 
= NEPAL 
By PERCEVAL LANDON 42s, net. 
ISLANDS OF QUEEN WILHELMINA 
By Mrs. CLIFTON OF LYTHAM 18s. net. 
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OUR EXAGMINATION 
ROUND HIS FACTIFICATION 
FOR INCAMINATION 
OF “WORK IN PROGRESS” 


by 


Samuel Beckett, 
Stuart Gilbert, 
Robert McAlmon, 
John Rodker, 


Marcel Brion, 
Eugene Jolas, 
Thomas McGreevy, 
Robert Sage, 


Frank Budgen, 
Victor Llona, 

Elliot Paul, 
William Carlos Williams 


A Survey of James Joyce’s 
“ WORK IN PROGRESS” PARTS 1 and 3 
from twelve different angles. 


(* DANTE, BRUNO, VICO AND JOYCE,” “‘WORK 
IN PROGRESS AND OLD NORSE POETRY,” 
“THE TREATMENT OF PLOT,” 

“AN IRISH WORD BALLET,” etc.) 


PRICE: 24 FRANCS 


' SHAKESPEARE AND COMPANY 


SYLVIA BEACH 
I2, RUE DE L’ODEON, I2 
PARIS - VI¢ 






































ECONOMIC CONTROL: Australian Ex- 
periments in ‘‘ Rationalisation’’ and 
‘* Safeguarding.”’ 


By N. SKENE SmiTH, B.Com. 
Demy 8vo. 330pp. Mapandsixillustrations. Cloth,15s. 


The object of this book is two-fold. Firstly, to state briefly 
the methods by which the economic machinery of a country can 
be controlled in accordance with the teachings of modern 
economic science. Secondly, to examine recent Australian 
developments in the light of this teaching. 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY AND SOCIAL 
ECONOMY. 

By Nassau W. SENIOR, Professor of Political Economy 
at Oxford, 1825-30 and 1847-52. Original MSS. arranged 
and edited by S. Leon Levy. 

Demy 8vo. Vol. I. 375 pps Vol. II. 422 pp. 2 Vols. 

32s. 
The scope of this treatise is confined to Senior’s matured, or 
latest, views on the general principles of economics. Most of 
its material deals with problems of current importance, and the 
author’s discussion is most illuminating. The book is specially 


adapted for use in courses of Economic Theory and Economic 
History. 


SLESIS SLED SDD IS La a as aan sas 


In the Press. 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND PURCHASING 


POWER. 
_ By P. W. Martin. Crown 8vo. 96 pp. and many 
Diagrams. Paper, 3s. 6d.; Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Fundamental to the problem of unemployment is the question 
whether or not purchasing power is being maintained. This 
book presents an analysis of the basic factors tending to bring 
about a deficiency of purchasing power, with special reference to 
the course of events in Britain during the last ten years. Ina 
concluding chapter certain specific measures are considered, 
having as their object the maintenance of purchasing power 
nationally and internationally. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD., 
14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
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An invaluable reference book for 
bankers, business men and all concerned 
with International Finance and Affairs. 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 
1929 


Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.G.S. With Maps. 20s. net. 











MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 











WANTED — First Editions 
of Modern Authors. 


We will buy fine copies of the following books at 
the prices indicated. 

Bennett, Old Wives’ Tale, £20; Tomlinson, Sea 
and Jungle, £14; McFee, Letters of an Ocean Tramp, 
£8, Casuals of the Sea, £3; Maugham, Of Human 
Bondage, £5; Wells, Love and Mr. Lewisham, £5; 
Douglas, South Wind, £10. 

Highest prices for any early Galsworthy, Shaw, Barrie, 
Kipling, Hardy, Wells, Stevenson and other esteemed 
modern authors. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 
30 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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only lives in the account of her courtship by Robert Browning, where 
the evidence of the love-letters is enough in itself to give us the whole 
of her without any aid from Miss Clarke’s imagination. She makes 
no attempt to analyse the condition of mind and body that led to 
Elizabeth’s long imprisonment in Wimpole Street. “* How this woman 
of surpassing genius, unbounded spirit, and extraordinary intellectual 
energy was induced to spend five long years practically immured in 
a back room in Wimpole Street I do not pretend to explain.” But 
how can she pretend to give an adequate “ portrait” of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning and yet leave this problem with no attempt at a 
solution? The study of Mrs. Browning that appeared in the Repre- 
sentative Women series was by no means perfect. It was pert and 
superior; but it did try to account for every side of her. Miss Clarke 
has given us a portrait of Elizabeth in love, but that was easy, for 
she had painted herself. This book must be judged by its success 
before and after the period covered by the love-letters, and it is here 
that Miss Clarke has failed utterly. She has plenty of sympathy, but 
not enough insight. And her literary criticism is bad—a disadvantage 
in the biographer of even a second-rate poet. ‘‘ Easy to memorise ” 
appears to be her criterion, which she applies alike to Mrs. Browning 
and to Felicia Hemans. 


Eileen of the Trees. By H. pE Vere Sracroote. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

King Cophetua will always appeal to the sentimentalist, and any 
variant of his story, if well told, is assured of a wide welcome. Hence 
Mr. Stacpoole’s story of how Pat Spence, the seventeen-year-old squire 
of a fine country estate, rescues Eileen Williams from the drudgery of 
nursemaid to the family of an objectionable bookmaker will need no 
recommendation to those to whom it is immediately addressed; and, 
as the sentiment is freely mixed with fun and bolstered by some really 
clever characterisation, the more cynically inclined will be able to 
enjoy it. It is rather a pity that the beggar maid turns out to be 
heiress of an Australian millionaire; but as her parentage is not 
allowed to interfere with her simplicity, perhaps it does not much 
matter. Some day perhaps Mr. Stacpoole will tell us how these 
marriages, in which he delights, really turn out. 


The History of Government. By Sir Cuartes Perrie. T Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 


As Sir Charles Petrie would be the first to admit, the history of 
government is not to be compassed in an octavo volume of some two 
hundred odd pages of fair type; nevertheless, he has managed to 
compress into a small book a lively and stimulating discussion of the 
various forms of government which the Western World has known 
from the days of the Greek City States to our own times. The first 
chapter, it is true, goes back to the beginning of things, but it is per- 
functory and not too well informed. Obsessed by the patriarchal 
“* Aryan,” with a society based on the family, Sir Charles ignores the 
exogamous clan at the base of another social structure, to be seen in 
being to-day among many primitive peoples and to be discerned in 
the social development of some of the great antique civilisations of the 
pre-classic world. Indeed, as a prehistorian he is an inadequate guide. 
On the other hand, his survey of monarchy, tyranny, dictatorship, 
aristocracy, oligarchy and democracy from the Homeric chieftains to 
Mussolini, from Pericles to Baldwin, is never allowed to drift far from 
the facts; and his criticism of these various forms of government 
is studiously fair. It would, indeed, be difficult to gather from anything 
here written what his politics are, save that one would assume that 
he is not a Whig, and that he could live in Italy without risk of 
castor-oil. p:f414 


The Bridge of Life. By C. Haroutp Smirn. Appleton. 6s. 6d. 


Some seventy years ago the author of these reminiscences was 
“** ushered into the world, headfirst, naked and bare, without my consent 
or selection, to find in time that I was the offspring of healthy parents 
and inherited the name of Smith, the broken toys of my sisters and the 
cutdown clothes of my brothers.” To-day, we learn, he is the world’s 
** carbon king,’’ and a multi-millionaire. Between his first state and 
his last lies a lifetime of struggle and hardship, wide travel and not a 
little adventure. He was taken from his London school at fifteen, 
and before he was seventeen had been round the world, roughing it in 
New Zealand, San Francisco and New York. Back in London he 
shared for a while the stage ambitions of his friend Alec Samson (known 
later as Sir George Alexander), but became instead a seller of hog 
bristles. He did very well at it, but was betrayed by the pleasures of 
Paris, and soon found himself in New York again, rather worse off than 
at his first visit. He came into the lamp-black and carbon business as 
a down-and-out driven by sheer necessity into taking the dirty and 
unhealthy job of packing powdered charcoal. With the commencement 
of the “career,” actual autobiography comes to an end, and the 
remaining chapters simply detail disconnected adventures and en- 
counters experienced in his travels about the world. They are not 
uninteresting, but the reader regrets the change from consecutive 
narrative. Mr. Smith is not a literary man, but he tells a straight- 
forward story well, and he has had some uncommon experiences. 


Brothers and Sisters. By I. Compron-BurNerr. Heath Cranton. 6s. 


Never was a book better named! If the younger generation in 
Moreton Edge consisted of anything but brothers and sisters who 
lived, thought, spoke, and even married in pairs, the reader is not 
informed of it. For the basis of her plot Miss Compton-Burnett 
takes a brother and sister marrying in ignorance of their relationship, 
and their children falling in love with their (the children’s) unknown 
uncle and aunt! The gradual discovery of the truth is the cause 
of continually new combinations and permutations, and with each 
change the various pairs of brothers and sisters move each in unison, 


eit 


The essential absurdity of it apart, it is all very convincingly done 
and the author has the firmest possible grasp of her characters, Ye 
practically the whole book is nothing but dialogue, and one is away. 
not of men and women but of voices and vivid intelligences, Th. 
most tragic occurrence does no more than let loose a fresh spate of 
talk, but the characters seem not so much really modern as simply 
devoid of genuine feeling. Nevertheless the book displays considerabje 
originality, cleverness, and wit; the drawing of Sophia Stace, the 
sister-wife, is masterly down to the last word she utters on her death. 
bed. But the atmosphere is too rarefied, the cynical humour s0 dry 
that it turns to sawdust in the mouth. To read Brothers and Sisters 
is certainly a new experience, but not one we are anxious to repeat," 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


HAVE had _ several letters from correspondents about 


Burmese colour needles. As there are some people who | 


find them expensive compared with steel needles, I yilj 
quote a letter from one reader who evidently has succeeded jp 
making them last. He writes : 


I entirely agree with your remarks about the quality of Burmese 
colour needles, and I shall never think of using steel or fibre again, 
But the real reason for this letter is your remark about the life and 
cost of these needles. I have to consider cost very carefully, and 
have come to the conclusion that B.C. needles cost no more than 
steel (changing for every side), provided that they are sharpened 





properly. The first packet of loud tone lasted me about two | 


months, playing nothing else, and averaging six or eight records q 
day; this packet is still in use, and I reckon that it is not much mor 
than half used, but I have brought medium tone more into use, now, 
I think a lot of people might have been put off trying B.C. needle 


through your remarks on cost, and hope, in fairness, you will re. | 


consider them. A very small amount of patience and knack is all 
that is needed—plus the sandpaper provided—in order to sharpen 
them almost indefinitely; but it is quicker to use a knife to take 


the worst off when you get some way down the needle. Needles | 


to say, I have nothing to do with makers or sellers whatever. 


With regard to sharpening, I can endorse my correspondent’s 
remarks. After a little practice, I have been able to sharpen 
the needles with the sandpaper provided quite satisfactorily. 

There are some splendid vocal records this month. In the 
first place I put the two arias sung by Rosa Ponselle—whom we 
heard this week at Covent Garden for the first time—* Pace 

















’ A HOME SAFE 


bound like a book, light, yet strong enough 
¢ to resist a penknife, and easily carried in 
a pocket or handbag, should meet a need 
which many a parent knows. This may now 
be had, without charge, at any branch of 
5 the Westminster Bank. Interest is given 
on every 10s. paid in, and full details 
of the scheme may be had on 
asking at the counter of 

any branch office 
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RECORDS 


which should be in your collection: 


CHOPIN 


Pianoforte Concerto in Eminor. 
Alex. Brailowsky and Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

POLYDOR 66753-6. 6/6 each. 


LISZT 


Pianoforte Concerto in E flat. 
Alex. Brailowsky and Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

POLYDOR 66750-2. 6/6 each. 


CESAR FRANCK 


Sonata in A major. Shinichi 
Suzuki (Violin) and Manfred 
Gurlitt (Piano), POLYDOR 
95216-9. 1I2ins. 6/6 each. 


This is merely a selection. 


BEETHOVEN 


Sonata in F major. Op. 24. 
‘“« Spring Sonata,”” Erica Morini 
and N. Schwalb. H.M.V. (Swiss 
Branch) E 499-501. 10 ins. 
4/6 each. 


MOZART 


Fantasia in C minor. Josef 
Hirt (‘‘ Bechstein ’’ Grand). 
POLYDOR 95131I-2. 12 ins. 
6/6 each. 


RAVEL 


Quartet in F major. 
Quartet, 
COLUMBIA D 15057 - 60. 
12ins. 8/3 each. 


Capet 


Write for full list No. 7. 


FULL STOCKS of INSTRUMENTS and RECORDS by the LEADING MAKERS. 


MAIL OPEN 
ORDERS. 
Great atten- 9.30 - 7.30 
tion is given every day 
to every or- 
der >a é except 
through the Thursday 
post. Custome cae 
ers can be 9.3 “ 
assured of re- 
ceiving NEW 
records 
ATS 


















ADVANCES 


The advance we want you to make 
is from mere tenancy to home 
ownership. The advance we are 
willing fo make renders this easy. 
You choose your house. We grant 
you a liberal loan which you repay 
as rent. You are saving all 
the time! 


Write for the free booklet 
“Home Ownership.” 





‘ABBEY ROAD’ 


LONDON’'S LARGEST BUILDING 
SOCIETY 

THE LOWEST RATES _—THE FINEST SERVICE 

HAROLD BELLMAN - GENERAL MANAGER 


ABBEY HOUSE, UPPER BAKER ST. LONDON, NW1 


——— 














CO-OPERATIVE 
BANKING. 


Whether for banking business proper or the 
remunerative investment of savings, the C.W 
Bank gives the maximum service available. 


Current accounts are opened for Trade Unions, 
Clubs, Institutes, for all organisations of a non- 
profit-making character and for individuals. 


Deposit accounts bear interest up to 4} per 
cent. and Deposit Notes up to 4? per cent. 


Write to-day for descriptive leaflets of the 


C.W.S. Banking Service. 


C.W.S. 


BANK. 


Branches : 99 Leman Street, London, E. 1. 
(Sub-Branches at 42 Kingsway, W.C.1, 
and Transport House, Smith Square, Westminster.) 
West Blandford Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Broad Quay, Bristol. 


Head Office : 1 Balloon Street, MANCHESTER 























HOLIDAYS 


1929 


HEALTH COMFORT 
CHANGE 


20.000 Ton Steamers 


ORIENT LINE 
CRUISES 


Write for Programme to 
Managers. ANDERSON,GREEN & C°L® 5.Fenchurch Avenue.London,EC 3. 


SHES") 14, Cockspur Street, SW/I.and |, Australia House. Strand, WC. 
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‘ 
Pace Mio Dio” from Verdi’s La Forza del Destino and “ Ernani 
Involami” from Verdi’s Ernani (H.M.V., red label, one 12-in. 
disc, D.B. 1275). I consider the first aria from La Forza del 
Destino one of the finest ever written and worthy to rank with 
the best of Mozart’s. The Ernani aria is an excellent example 
of Verdi’s earlier style. This is emphatically a record to buy. 

After such a record as this it is a pity to have to descend to 
such poor music and poor singing as Mr. John McCormack’s 
‘* La Maison Grise,” from Messager’s Fortunio, and even ** Since 
first I saw your Face” needs something more than the beauty 
of Mr. McCormack’s voice and Somerville’s arrangement to 
make it convincing (H.M.V., red label, one 10-in. disc, D.A. 946). 

It is interesting to see how Italianesque Wagner’s Lohengrin 
sounds when sung in Italian by Italian singers. A. Pertile (tenor) 
and A. Tellini (soprano) record the Love Duet from Lohengrin, 
Act III. (H.M.V., red label, one 12-in. disc, D.B. 1218), with 
La Scala Orchestra, and there is quite a good recording in French 
by J. Rogatchewsky of ‘‘ Lohengrin’s Narration”? and “ Fare- 
well to the Swan ” (Col., one 12-in. light-blue label disc, L. 2800). 

The Edison Bell Company has produced a recording in English 
by Morlais Morgan of a recitative and aria from Verdi’s Un Ballo 
in Maschera and the “ Credo” from Otello (Edison Bell, one 
12-in. disc, X. 545). Mr. Morgan sings them better than many 
English baritones, but in my opinion it is a fundamental mistake 
to sing Verdi in English, and I could never recommend a recording 
in any other language than Italian. 

An interesting contrast between early and late nineteenth- 
century Italian opera is provided by the recordings of “ Mira O 
Norma ” from Bellini’s Norma, sung by Rosa Ponselle and Marion 
Telva (H.M.V., red label, one 12-in. disc, D.B. 1276),and ‘* Un 
Bel di Vedremo” from Madame Butterfly, and “‘ In quelle Trine 
Morbide ” from Manon Lescaut, by Puccini, sung by Dusolina 
Giannini (H.M.V., red label, one 12-in. disc, D.B. 1264). The 
involved sentimentality of Puccini and the comparative directness 
and pure ingenuity of Bellini make a striking instance of the 
change that has taken place. 


* * * 


Among the instrumental records there are three by pianists of 
varying reputation. The first and best is Emil Sauer’s recording 
of Chopin’s ‘“ Fantaisie Impromptu” and Liszt’s ‘* Gnomen- 
reigen”’ (Parlophone, one 12-in. disc); Paderewski records 
Chopin’s Prelude in A flat major, Op. 28, No. 17, and Prelude 
in D flat major, Op. 28, No. 15 (H.M.V., red label, one 12-in. 
disc, D.B. 1272), but his playing is marred by imperfect rhythm 
and his trick of playing one hand perceptibly after the other. 
Then there is Mr. Arthur Rubinstein—who also rarely plays in 
strict rhythm—in Albinez’s “ Seville ’’ and ‘“* Navarro ” (H.M.V., 
red label, one 12-in. disc, D.B. 1257). I prefer to both the 
Paderewski and the Rubinstein records the ‘* Fantasie Im- 
promptu ”’ and ‘ Impromptu” by Chopin, recorded by Louis 
Kentner, of Budapesth (Edison Bell, one 12-in. disc, X. 543), 
a@ pianist whose name is unknown to me, but who has distinct 
merit. 

One ought theoretically to disapprove of orchestral arrange- 
ments of pianoforte pieces, but occasionally I think they are 
justified, and I recommend to all those who enjoy an excellent piece 
of pure bravura music Muller-Berghaus’s arrangement, played by 
the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, of Liszt’s ‘“* Polonaise No. 2” 
(H.M.V., plum label, one 12-in. disc, D. 1625). I prefer this 
Liszt to the more ambitious Liszt of the symphonic poem Les 
Preludes, played by Albert Coates and the London Symphony 
Orchestra (H.M.V., plum label, two 12-in. discs, D. 1616 and 
1617). 

Modern orchestral music is represented by the ‘“‘ Dance of the 
Seven Veils *” from Strauss’s Salome, played by the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra and Otto Klemperer (H.M.V., plum label, one 
12-in. disc, D. 1633); Ravel’s ‘“ Introduction and Allegro for 
Harp, Strings and Woodwind” (H.M.V., two 12-in. discs, 
C. 1662 and 1663); and the “* Polovtsian Dances ” from Borodin’s 
Prince Igor, played by the Cleveland Orchestra (Brunswick, two 
10-in. dises, 10270 and 10271). 

I do not particularly care for the recording of Mozart’s 
Serenade “‘ Eine Kleine Nachtmusik ” by Mr. John Barbirolli’s 
Chamber Orchestra (H.M.V., two 12-in. dises, C. 1655 and 1656). 
It is music that requires a greater degree of polish, refinement 
and sensitiveness than it has received in this rendering. 

G. P. 


About Motoring 
THE MANX MOTOR-CYCLE RACES 


URING the week commencing Monday, June 10th, the 
D Isle of Man becomes the Mecca of all good motor-cyclists. 
Possessing Home Rule, it is able to banish the general 

public from its roads, and to place them at the disposal of the 


ee | 


Auto-Cycle Union for racing purposes. Three races are held 
on the Monday, Wednesday and Friday, respectively, for motor. 
bicycles of 350 ce., 250 ec. and 500 cc.; and anybody who fancies 
that Great Britain is decadent should seek a tonic in watchin 
one of the events. A circuit of some 37} miles is employed, 
The bulk of it originally consisted of country lanes, evincin 
the usual picturesque twists and angles which result from 
developing prehistoric bridle-paths into modern roads. The 
races have brought so much money into the Island that a great 
deal of surfacing and widening has been done; but even to-day 
much of the racing lap suggests extreme caution to the driver 
of a touring car. The lap is covered seven times without any 
stops except those necessitated for replenishing tanks; and the 
fastest machines will average close on 70 miles an hour for the 
260 odd miles. Since a motor-bicycle possesses no inherent 
stability, wherein it differs fundamentally from a racing car, 
the world holds no more hair-raising spectacle than the cornering 
in these races. A man goes into a sharp bend at 60 or 70 miles 
an hour, with his machine heeling over at 45 degrees between 
two stone walls or hedges, missing the hedge on one side by 
inches as he goes in, and the hedge on the other side by an 
equally narrow margin as he clears the corner. Spectacularly, 
the event is without any parallel in the world of sport. ji 


* * * 


The Isle of Man is well worth a visit for its own sake. The 
popular towns on the side facing Britain have long since been 
hopelessly vulgarised, to suit the tastes of the artisan population 
of Scotland and Lancashire. For example, a lovely glen will be 
fenced in with red-painted iron railings, disfigured by caged 
animals, and batteries of penny-in-the-slot machines, placarded 
with huge boards bearing its name and the price of admission, 
But in the hinterland there are still many unspoilt glens and 


villages. In climate it approximates to Cornwall, which it much 
resembles. The coast is magnificent. Extreme heat and cold 


are practically unknown, and living is cheap. In August the 
crowds of trippers warm the heart. Their ways are often curious. 
I have seen a very drunk Glaswegian wandering down the main 
street in broad daylight, tearing a cooked lobster to pieces with 
his fingers, and sucking the claws. But one of the Douglas 
dance halls, filled with a couple of thousand of young couples 
from Bolton or Wigan or Bury, makes a very genial spectacle 
indeed. Something of this carnival atmosphere invests the 
motor-cycle race week, when the bulk of the male visitors are of 
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Ina few years your children will 
be embarking upon their careers. 
That time will be the most crucial 
in their lives. Not only will they 
need your advice—they will need 
financial support—capital. It is 
vitally important, then, that you 
should take the long view and act 
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putting away 
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LIFE AND 
LETTERS 


Edited by Desmond MacCarthy 
1s. JUNE CONTENTS. 1s. 


LYTTON STRACHEY 
Mandell Creighton 


A portrait of the scholar-bishop who was equally at home in 
administering a great diocese and unravelling the intricacies of 
Renaissance politics, undisturbed by the extravagances of 
English ritualists and the moral enormities of the Italian Popes. 


EM. FORSTER 
T. S. Eliot and His Difficulties 


Mr. Forster, who, like other readers, sometimes finds Mr. Eliot 
obscure, analyses the diffi and i tes what is to be 
found by those who get beyond em. 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 


Proust on Essences 


The Editor, in his notes of Proust (March and April), asked 
what was to be understood by an essence. Mr. Santayana 
explains. 


MARY F. SANDARS 


The Love Story of Balzac 


The whole course of a passion which began, almost farcically, 
with a sentimental correspondence from the Ukraine and ended 
tragically in the rue Fortunée in Paris, is narrated on the 
basis of new material. 


K. T. MASSON OLIVER BRETT 
A Short Story A Note for Collectors 
READERS’ REPORTS: CORRESPONDENCE 
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Every man and woman ought to read 


ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT 
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Of Vital Import to 
both Sick and Well 


A medical man’s remarkable letter 


Editor, Health for All. April 2nd, 1929. 
Dear Sir, 

I am a medical practitioner,and have done both surgical 
and medical work in the orthodox manner for the last 23 years. 
Four months ago I came across your “Health for All" journal. It 
appealed to me, and for the last four months I have treated my 
large panel and private practice on the lines suggested in your 
journal. I have rigidly excluded all drugs and medicines, and 
recommended your magazine to all and sundry. The results have 
astounded me; they have exceeded my wildest anticipations. You 
have given me a new lease of life. I should like to know more, 
and, with that end in view, I shall be glad to know if you will kindly 


give me an interview. 


Yours faithfully, 


(For obvious reasons we are unable to disclose the name and address 
of our correspondent.—Eb.) 
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The “ DIFFERENT " Health Magazine, 
obtainable at all good-class newsagents’ and bookstalls. 


THE JUNE ISSUE 
NOW ON SALE 


contains, among other highly interesting and really helpful features, the 
following practical articles. 


HOW TO STRENGTHEN 
“WEAK NERVES” 
by THE EDITOR. 


By putting into practice the advice given in this article, many readers 
will soon be able to enjoy a life free from the misery of “ nerves.” 


WHY WE SHOULD 
NOT GROW OLD 


by GEORGE R. CLEMENTS, Ph.D. 


An article which will create a large measure of interest, because it 
throws a new light on the art of living. 





5,000 Specimen Copies 
for Free Distribution 


Simply send a post card giving your name and address, and a copy 
of a recent issue will be sent gratis and post paid. 


HEALTH FOR ALL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Walter House, 418/422 Strand, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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rather a higher social class, including many undergraduates and 
public school boys. 
* * * 

At one time the racing promised to become international. 
American machines competed regularly until cheap cars and 
high wages largely weaned the American public from the practice 
of motor-cycling. France and Italy made a few attempts to 
earn fame, but found themselves outclassed alike by British 
machines and British riders. This year there is but one Italian 
entry, and that in a minor event. The British industry enjoys 
at present a devastating superiority, which it cannot maintain 
much longer in the face of keen developments abroad, especially 
in Germany and Italy. Much criticism has sprung up of late 
years anent the type of machine which the races tend to develop. 
When a 3} h.p. machine is capable of 100 m.p.h., it is apt to 
be harsh, noisy, short-lived, and to demand rather skilled handling. 
The publicity accorded to the races produces an atmosphere 
which affects designers, salesmen and purchasers, and breeds a 
desire for speed. People are asking whether the true policy of 
the industry should not be to develop cheap, light, docile 
machines, capable of furnishing good transport to women and 
middle-aged men. In 1980 an attempt will be made in this 
direction when a six days’ reliability trial will be organised in 
England to develop and advertise a gentler type of cycle. 
Expert salesmen are frankly incredulous about this rival policy. 
They consider that weak, timid and elderly people will never 
accept the fundamental handicaps of the motor-cycle—its 
liability to skid, its exposure to the weather, its helplessness in 
the face of tyre punctures, its lack of intrinsic stability. Be 
that as it may, no designer has ever produced a genuine utility 
motor-cycle. The nearest approach to such an ideal is probably 
the 2}? h.p. Douglas machine, which is extremely simple to 
manage, and can always be started by a child, thanks to the 
special design of its twin-cylinder engine. But the Douglas 
machines are built in Bristol, where there does not exist a pool 
of skilled mechanics, and it is consequently difficult for the 
most able works manager to expand his staff during the busy 
season, without importing a good deal of inferior labour. The 
Douglas concern has steadily improved the quality of its wares, 
without ever quite reaching the high standards demanded by 
such a market, and already attained by such firms as Sunbeam 
at Wolverhampton, where there is always a waiting surplus of 
skilled labour. There is no doubt at all that motor-cycling will 
survive the cheapening of small motor-cars. Between the cost 
of motor-cycling and the cost of running even such tiny cars as 
the 7 h.p. Austins and Triumphs and Morrises, there must 
always be a great gulf fixed. Neither is there any doubt that 
there will always be a good sale for fast, semi-racing motor-cycles ; 
the successive generations of youthful sportsmen guarantee 
this market, and so justify the T.T. races. It will be interesting 
to see whether the big ‘“‘ Everyman ” trials next year can expand 
the existing market by enlisting softer folk, who desire cheaper 
transport than the small motor-car, and are at present scared 
of the cycle. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


TT: sharp fall in prices in New York is received here with 
mixed feelings. In so far as it results in an appreciable 
reduction of borrowing (for obviously it does not take so 

much money to finance International Nickel at 45 as it did when 

the price was 70) the fall is welcome, for it goes to remove the 
menace of still higher bank rates in London and other European 
centres. On the other hand, there is a certain amount of business 
in American stocks on this side, and a still greater amount of 
American purchases take place in British shares, several of which 
are now quoted on the Curb market in New York. This business 
naturally diminishes during a period of falling prices. The pre- 
vailing high money rates are costing the British taxpayer a good 
deal, for the Government is paying nearly 5} per cent. on three 
months’ Treasury Bills as compared with an average of 4} per 
cent. last year. This represents an increased annual expenditure 
of about £10,000,000 on the amount of the Bills now outstanding. 

The Treasury does not appear to have been prepared for this, 

for the late Government’s recent financial policy has led to a 

large increase of Treasury Bills, which now total over £700,000,000. 

The fall in American stocks was long overdue, but has now gone 

some way. It is quite impossible to say whether or not it will 

go much further, but the investor who now buys Studebaker 

Common at, say, $75, Atlantic Refining at, say, $64}, and 

Associated Gas and Electric “‘ A” at, say, $538, and is prepared 

to buy a further lot should the price later on show another 

appreciable fall, will probably do well. 
oa * * 


By the time these notes are in print it will be possible to check 
the accuracy of the Stock Exchange estimate of the strength 
of the various parties as reflected by the quotations for 


See 


‘* Majorities *” on Wednesday last, the eve of the poll. On the 

basis of middle quotations this estimate was as follows : 
Conservatives 270 
Labour 245 
Liberals a a sre we a 98 
Independents ea me rae ne wa 7 7 


* * * 


As might have been expected, some of the smaller tobacco 
companies are beginning to show the strain that increased com. 
petition in advertising has put upon them. Both R. & J. Hil) 
and Cope Bros. show a considerable shortfall in profits. The 
giants—viz., Imperial Tobacco and Carreras—can, of course, 
afford to spend much larger sums than the smaller companies 
upon advertising, and appear to be benefiting accordingly. The 
newspapers must be benefiting still more, and purchases of 
Daily Mirror Newspapers at 32s. and Sunday Pictorial News. 
papers at 78s. 9d. are still to be recommended. Henry Gardner 
and Co., the metal and rubber dealers, are carrying through an 
interesting operation. That part of their capital which consists 
of £1 shares, 10s. paid, is to be converted into half the number of 
fully-paid £1 shares, and shareholders are to have the right to 
take up at par one new share for every ten shares held, payment 
for which is to be made in one lump not later than September 30th, 
Another 150,000 new shares will be taken at par by the Inter. 
national Nickel Company of Canada and the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company of Canada, two connections that should 
be of very great value to the company. The shares of Henry 
Gardner and Co. were recommended in these notes a little over 
two years ago at the equivalent price of 22s. 6d. per £1 share; 
the present price is 27s. 

* * * 


With the decline in popularity of the one-shilling share it is no 
longer a frequent occurrence to find startling anomalies between 
the price of preference shares and shares junior to them. A 
case of this sort is, however, presented by Prices Tailors (1928), 
whose 1s. Ordinary shares are in strong demand at 2s. 6d., whilst 
the 10s. 8 per cent. Preference shares are obtainable at 8s. 6d. 
The disparity between the Preference and Ordinary share capital 
is not as great as in the case of most companies issuing 1s. shares, 
for against £250,000 in 8 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares 
there is £175,000 in Ordinary shares, and as the Preference 
dividend is cumulative, the Ordinary can receive nothing until 
the claims of the Preference are satisfied. ‘The demand for the 
Ordinary shares comes from the neighbourhood of Leeds, where 
the company has its factory and headquarters, although its 
75 retail branches (better known as “‘ The Fifty Shilling Tailors”) 
are all over the country. I understand that profits are well in 
advance of prospectus estimates, and as a _semi-speculative 
high-yielding investment the 10s. 8 per cent. Preference shares 
at 8s. 6d., with six months’ dividend payable July 1st and there- 
fore giving a yield of 9} per cent., seem attractive. Certainly 
either the Ordinary shares are overvalued or the Preference 
undervalued; the latter view is probably the more correct. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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